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MARY AND HER BIRDS, 


Birds were great favorites with little Mary 
May. She had half a dozen cages for them: 
But she was a tender-hearted little girl ; and 
she never kept any birds in cages, except those 
which came from warm climates, and would 
have died, had they been exposed to our cold 
winters. She had several uncles,;who were 
sea-captains ; and when they came home from 
a voyage, their Customary present was a bird 
for little Mary. 

Her first favorite was a beautiful green par- 
rot, with fiery red feathers at the tip of her 
wings. She was a very genteel, well-educated 

' parrot. She would take an apple in her paw, 
and nibble it as gracefully as any lady in the 
’ land; she was so very neat, that she would scold 
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by the hour together, if her cage was not swept 
out at the proper season; and to crown all, 
she spoke excellent French—for she was a St. 
Domingo parrot, and had been reared in a 
French family. When any.visiter came to the 
house, she rolled her eyes, perched up her 
head, sidled along, so as to show her scarlet 
feathers, and keep repeating Jolie Jannette ! 
Jolie Jannette! Voici! Voici! * 

This made Mary laugh; and her mother 
used to tell her that if such vanity were laugh- 
able in a silly little bird, it was abundantly 
more ridiculous for a little girl to be always 
thinking of her fine dress. When Mary had 
this famous bird a few months, another uncle 
brought a parrot from Cuba, which spoke Span- 
ish. It was not such a handsome, lively, 
good-natured parrot as the other. These two 
quarrelled morning, noon, and night. When 
the pretty French coquette called out Jolie 
Jannette ! the Spanish parrot would call out 
Tonto! tonto!+ and the French one would 
scream, Mechante garcon! pas propre! pas 


_—— 


* Pretty Jannette ! look here! look here! 
{Fool! Fool! 
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propre!* Neither of them knew what the 
other meant; but they felt very cross ; and 
each thought the other was a great fool, for 
using words nobody could understand. The 
moment one spoke in French, the other would 
say some uncivil thing in Spanish; the first. 
speaker, without understanding a word of the 
answer, would scream a furious reply in 
French; until at last they would both get so 
angry, that it seemed as if they would tear 
their cages in pieces. Jannette had always 
been allowed to sit upon a perch among the 
shrubbery, during the day-time, being fastened 
by a long silver chain, that would not admit of 
her flying away. One day, the two parrots 
were carelessly placed within reach of each 
other. Jannette was on her perch, and An- 
toine whistling on the top of his cage. Jan- 
nette began the quarrel, by calling out, “ Vél- 
ainl Antoine ! pas propre !”’+ Antoine replied, 
“Calla! Tonto !”’§ and so they kept on scream- 
ing louder and louder, until at last they began 


* Naughty Boy! You’re not clean! 
+ Wicked Antoine! Not clean ! 
§ Hold your tongue, you fool! 
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to fight furiously with their beaks and claws. 
A large cat came by inthe midst of the fray, 
seized Jannette, and ate her up directly ; 
and a few days after, Antoine died of the 
wounds he had received. 

Mary had a hearty cry for the fate of her fool- 
ish birds; but her affections were soon trans- 
ferred to a little paroquet, of exceeding beauty, 
and great musical powers. There was no tune 
it would not whistle correctly, after having 
sheard it twice; and its tones were very soft 
and ‘sweet; sometimes like an AXolian-harp, 
sometimes like a glassichord. Mary loved 
this quiet, musical little creature, better than 
she had ever loved her gaudy parrots; but we 
cannot keep what we love in this world—The 
pretty paroquet died in consequence of eating 
some poisonous berries ; and poor little Mary, 
sick at heart, thought she would never try to 
keepanother bird. For several months, her 
cages were all empty. But, at last, her cousin 
brought home a Java sparrow—a slender little 
creature, with glossy feathers of the most deli- 
cate purple. There was something so lady- 
like in the pure, lovely plumage of this little 
bird, and it picked the loaf-sugar from Mary’s 
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hand so affectionately, that she learned to love 
it far better than she had ever loved any of her 
pets. The largest cage was provided for him, 
and hung in a sunny nook, where a rich grape- 
vine clustered around it. ‘The cage was kept 
in perfect order, the water in his little fountain 
changed twice’a day, and his store of sugar, 
crumbs of bread, and dainty seed, renewed 
every morning. He was a happy bird—that 
is, as happy as a bird could be, taken away 
from the sight of the blue sky, and the sunny 
fields of his native clime, and imprisoned in a 
cage, As Mary grew older, she thought 
much of this; and she asked every one of her 
uncles and cousins never to bring her home 
another bird; for she had rather the little 
creatures would enjoy themselves in the open 
air, where God intended they should live. But 
the more Mary resolved never to have another 
bird, the more she loved her darling Java-spar- 
row. One day she had been feeding him, and 
putting clean water in his little chrystal foun- 
,. tain when she was suddenly called away by her 
| brother George, who wanted her to go into the 
house and get a piece of paper for his kite, Lit- 
tle Mary was always willing to be obliging ; so 
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she sat down her porringer upon the door- 
step, and ran into the house to get the paper. 
She said she was not gone more than five min. 
utes—but when she came back, her sparrow 
was lying beside the cage quite dead! Little 
Mary sobbed out, “Oh, dear! My bird is 
dead!’”? And she stood looking at it with a 
very sorrowful face, while the big tears rolled 
down her cheeks, and her heart swelled, as if 


it were bursting. 

For many months after, it made Mary weep 
to see the cage, or the porringer, or any thing 
that made her think of her darling sparrow. 

But after that, Mary had a little baby-broth- 
er; and she loved so well to play with him, 
that she learned to get along very well without 
a bird, ‘“‘I love little Frank better than a 
thousand birds,” said she; “‘ and I dont have 
to keep him shut up in a cage—that’s a good 
thing.” 

‘¢Yes,” replied her mother; “ and if Frank 
should die, you will know he has gone to his 
Father in Heaven ; and that if you are a good 
little girl, you will go there too.” y 
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TO A LITTLE BOY. 


My little friend, 
May Jesus send 
His peace and love to you— 


Be always near 
Your heart to cheer, 
And sinful thoughts subdue. 


May smiling skies 
Above you rise, 
And flowers surround your way— 
May lillies bloom, 
To shed perfume, 
And cheer your earthly day. 


May you, in youth, 
Receive the truth 
By God the Saviour given— 
And love his word, 
That marks the road 
Which leads to bliss in heaven. 


Then love and peace, 
And joy’ll increase, 

And you'll be free from care— 
And when you die, 
God will on high 

Receive and bless you there. 


D. C. C 
Poriland. 


A STORY FROM HERODOTUS. 


[ Coneluded.] 


The two years which succeeded the death 
of his son, were passed by Creesus in profound 
affliction. At length he was roused from this 
unwonted inactivity, partly by the increasing 
power of Persia, and partly by a desire to 
avenge the wrongs of Astyages, king of the 
Medes, whose throne had lately been usurped 
by Cyrus, his grandson. 

This Astyages had formerly married the sis- 
ter of Croesus, in order to cement an alliance 
between the Lydians and Medes, after a war 
which arose in the following manner— 

Some seditions having been excited among 
the Scythians, a number of them withdrew 
into the territories of the Medes, during the 
reign of Cyaxares, father of Astyages. That 
monarch received them favorably, and entrust- 
ed to their care some boys, whom they were 
to instruct inthe Scythian language, and in 
the management of the bow. They passe 
much of their time in hunting, and were gen- 
erally, though not uniformly, successful. Cy- 
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axares, who was of an irritable humor, meet- 
ing them one day when they were returning 
without ary game, reproached them with a 
degree of severity which provoked them to 
anger and revenge. 

After some consultation, they determined to 
kill one of the children above-mentioned, to 
dress him as they dressed their game, and then 
serve him up to Cyaxares. This purpose was 
executed so adroitly, that Cyaxares and his 
guests ignorantly partook of the horrid feast, 
and the Scythians immediately sought the pro- 
tection of Alyattes, king of the Lydians, and 
father of Croesus. 

Cyaxares of course demanded their persons, 
on refusal of which, a war commenced between 
the two nations, which lasted with various suc- 
cess for the space of five years. In the sixth 
year, the superstitious terror inspired by an 
eclipse, which occurred during an engage- 
ment, put an end to the war, and by way o 
confirming the treaty, Alyattes gave his daugh- 

br in marriage to Astyages, son of Cyaxares, 

hong the Lydians, one part of the ceremony, 

f making alliances, consisted in both parties. 

wounding themselves in the arm, and mutually 
tasting the blood. 
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Creesus determined, before deciding upon 
the measures to be pursued against Cyrus, to 
consult several oracles in Greece, besides one 
called the Lybian Ammon in Egypt ; and not 
feeling perfect confidence in them, he adopted 
the following method of testing their veracity. 

He directed that each of his messengers 
should consult the particular oracle to which 
he was sent, on the hundredth day of his de- 
parture from Sardis, and inquire what Creesus, 
the son of Alyattes, was doing. 

When that day arrived, Croesus, by way of 
selecting some occupation ‘‘beyond the dream” 
even of an oracle, had a lamb and a tortoise 
cut in pieces, and boiled them together ina 
covered vessel of brass. 

None of the answers were satisfactory, ex- 
cept that received at Delphi, from the priest- 
ess of Apollo, who, the moment the question 
was proposed, promptly replied in verse, which 
has been translated thus— 


**T count the sand, I measure out the sea; 
The silent and the dumb are heard by me; 
E’en now the odors to my sense that rise, 

A tortoise boiling with a lamb supplies, 
Where brass below, and brass above it lies.” 


When Creesus heard this, he declared that 
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there was no true oracle except that at Del- 
phi, and immediately honored its divinity by a 
magnificent offering, consisting of three thou- 
sand chosen victims. An immense pile was 
also consumed on the same occasion; made 
up of a number of couches ornamented with 
gold and silver, besides garments of purple, 
and golden goblets. Of the gold, melted on 
this occasion, he caused immense tiles to be 
made for the roof of the temple at Delphi, 
and also a lion of gold to be placed upon these 
tiles. Nor did he consider these offerings as 
furnishing a sufficient expression of his grate- 
ful reverence, but added to them two cisterns, 
one of gold, and the other of silver, besides 
various gifts of equal magnificence and value, 
too numerous to mention. Among them, was 
a golden statue of a woman, which he was 
said to have made in honor of his bread-ma- 
ker, who had once saved his life, when endan- 
gered by the artifices of a cruel step-mother. 
The Lydians entrusted with these presents, 
were directed to inquire whether Croesus might 
| & undertake an expedition against the 
ersians ; to which the oracle replied “ that 


should he cross the river Halys, a mighty em- 
pire would be overthrown. 
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Cresus was so delighted with this answer, 
that he immediately caused a census to be 
made of the inhabitants of Delphi, and pre- 
sented each individual with a sum of gold. 
In acknowledgement of this liberality, the 
Delphians granted the Lydians precedence 
over other nations in consulting the oracle, a 
distinguished seat in the temple, and all the 
rights of citizenship. 

Cresus consulted the oracle still a third 
time, in order to ascertain whether his power 
would ever suffer diminution; when the Pythian 
ence more uttered her response in verse. 

** When o’er the Medes a mule shall sit on high, . 
O’er pebbly Hermus then, soft Lydian, fly; 

Fly with all haste ; for safety scorn thy fame, 
Nor scruple to deserve a coward’s name.” 

As there was no possibility that a mule 
would ever sit upon the throne of Persia, the 
Lydian king considered this answer equivalent 
to a guarantee of his power and dominion to 
himself and his posterity forever. 

While Croesus was preparing for an expe- 
dition against Persia, he was thus addressed@ 
by a young Lydian, of great reputation for’ 
wisdom. 

*‘ You meditate, O king, an attack upon 
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men who are clothed with the skins of ani- 
mals ; who, inhabiting a country but little cul- 
tivated, live on what they can procure, not 
on what they wish. Strangers to the taste of 
wine, they drink water only; even figs area 
delicacy with which they are unacquainted, 
and all our luxuries are entirely unknown to 
them. If you conquer, what can you take 
from those who have nothing?) When they 
shall have once tasted our delicacies, we shall 
never again be able to get rid of them. I in- 
deed am thankful to the gods for not inspiring 
the Persians with the wish of invading Lydia.” 

The advice implied in this speech, met with 
the treatment which advice is very apt to re- 
ceive; thatis, it was totally disregarded. 

At length, Croesus set out upon his march, 
and having crossed the river Halys, entered 
Cappadocia, laid waste the country, and took 
Pteria, its principal city. Cyrus having col- 
lected all his forces, and taking with kim some 
of all the intervening nations, advanced to 
meet Creesus, and an engagement took place 

on the plains of Pteria. It was fought with 

great ardor, and continued with equal loss on 

both sides, until night parted the combatants. 

Cyrus discovered no disposition to renew the 
20 
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engagement, and the army of Cresus being 
inferior in point of numbers, he determined 
to return to Sardis, and pass the winter in 
forming new alliances, so that he might assem- 
ble a greater force to renew the war in the 
spring. His troops, chiefly mercenaries, were 
disbanded soon as he reached Sardis. 

Cyrus being informed of these proceedings 
on the part of Creesus, determined to pursue 
and surprise him in Sardis, and advancing so 
rapidly. as to outstrip all rumors of his ap- 
proach, his plan completely succeeded. 

Cresus made every effort, which the occa- 
sion demanded, and lost no time in preparing 
for battle. The Lydians at that time were a 
valiant people, who fought principally on horse- 
back, armed with long spears; and they were 
very expert in the management of the horse. 
In consequence of an opinion which obtained 
among the ancients, though it is said to have 
been disproved by the moderns, that horses 
had a great antipathy both to the sight and 
smell of camels, Cyrus took care to mount his 
horsemen upon the latter animals, and place 
them in the front of the battle. This expe- 
dient had the desired effect ; for the horses no 
ooner perceived the camels, than they became 
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utterly unmanageable, and produced great con- 
fusion. ‘The Lydians, perceiving the strata- 
gem, dismounted and fought on foot very val- 
iantly. At length, however, they were obliged 
to fly, and retreating within their walls, were 
closely besieged. 

On the fourteenth day of the seige, Cyrus 
sent some horsemen around the camp, pro- 
claiming a reward to whoever should first 
scale the walls. ‘There was one part of the 
citadel where no sentinel was ever station- 
ed, because it was considered absolutely im- 
pregnable. At this very point, however, one 
of the soldiers of Cyrus, observed a Lydian 
descend in order to recover a lost helmet, and 
after persuading others to join him, he at- 
tempted to scale it, and was successful. Thus 
Sardis was taken and plundered. 

You will recollect that I have mentioned a 
son of Croesus, who was dumb. Creesus had 
formerly made every attempt to cure this in- 
firmity, and being such a believer in the Del- 
phic oracle, he, of course, did not fail to seek 
advice from that source. The Pythian re- 
turned this answer— 


** Wide-ruling Lydian’! in thy wishes wild, 
Ask not to hear the accents of thy child ; 

Far better were his silence for thy peace, 

And sad will be the day when that shall cease,” 
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During the storming of Sardis, a Persian 
meeting Creesus, was through ignorance about 
to kill him, for Cyrus had commanded that he 
should be taken alive. Creesus, overwhelmed 
by calamity, cared not to avoid the blow, but 
the mute, in great terror, cried out, ‘Oh, man, 
do not kill Creesus!”’ After this, he retained 
the faculty of speech as long as he lived. 

Cresus being made prisoner, Cyrus ordered 
him to be placed in chains on a huge wooden 
pile, surrounded by fourteen Lydian youths. 


Standing upon the pile in this extremity of 


misery, he thrice called aloud the name of So- 
lon. Cyrus inquired, through the interpreter, 
whom he invoked. He replied, after some 
hesitation, that he had named a man, to con- 
verse with whom, would be far more valuable 
to kings than the greatest riches. 

Being asked to explain himself more fully, 
he gave an account of those sayings of Solon, 
which had formerly offended him so much, 
declaring that they were all verified in that 
moment of his fate. 

While he continued speaking, the pile was 
lighted. Cyrus now began to feel some com- 
punction at the idea of having condemned to. 
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a cruel death by fire, a man who had formerly 
been in no respect inferior to himself. He 
was probably, too, somewhat affected by what 
he had just heard of Solon, and reflecting that 
his own lot was precarious as that of other 
mortals, he gave orders that the fire should be 
extinguished, and Croesus released, together 
with his companions. 

But the mandate came too late, and all at- 
tempts to execute it were ineffectual. In this 
extremity, Cresus implored the interposition 
of Apollo, and immediately the sky, hitherto 
bright and fair, became enveloped in thick 
clouds, and a violent storm of rain succeeded, 
which completely extinguished the fire. Cyrus, 
being convinced by this incident, that Creesus 
was a favorite of the gods, thus addressed 
him: ‘ Croesus, what could induce you to in- 
vade my territories, and become my enemy 
rather than my friend ?” ‘“ Oh king,” replied 
Croesus, “it was the prevalence of your good 
and my evil fortune, which prompted my at- 
tempt. I attacked your dominions, impelled 
and deluded by the Deity of the Greeks. No 
one can be so infatuated as not to prefer peace 
to war. In peace, children inter their par- 
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ents; war violates the order of nature, and 
causes parents to inter theirchildren. It must 
have pleased the gods that these things should 
so happen.” 

No member of a modern peace society 
could have presented in stronger light the 
evils of war. 


Cyrus immediately ordered him to be un- 
bound and placed near his person, after 
which he treated him with the greatest re- 
spect. 

When Creesus observed the Persians enga- 
ged in the plunder of the city, having obtained 


permission to speak without reserve, he in- 
quired what it was, about which the multitude 
were so eagerly employed. 

‘They are plundering your city,” replied 
Cyrus, ‘‘ and possessing themselves of your 
wealth.”” No, said Croesus,” it is your 
property they are destroying.” ‘‘ What then 
would you have me to do?” asked Cyrus; to 
which Creesus replied, that the Persians were 
haughty but poor, and that if they were suffer- 
ed to enrich themselves by plunder, it might 
foster a spirit of rebellion. He therefore re- 
commended some guardsto be stationed at the 
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gates, who should intercept the plunder, under 
the pretence that a tenth part of it must be 
consecrated to Jupiter. 

Cyrus was so much delighted with this ad- 
vice, as to say that if Croesus should name any 
wish, it should be immediately gratified. To 
this Croesus replied that he desired nothing so 
much as to send his fetters to the god of 
Greece, whom he had so much honoured, and 
ask whether it was his custom thus to delude 
and disappoint those who had claims upon his 
favor. 

Messengers were accordingly sent, with di- 
rections to place the fetters on the threshold of 
the temple, as the first fruits of a war, to the 
prosecution of which Cresus had been encou- 
raged by a promise from the oracle that he 
should everthrow a mighty empire. They 
were also to inquire whether the gods of 
Greece were usually ungrateful. 

The priestess in reply, attempted to justify 
the divinity, by saying that Creesus had expi- 
ated in his own person the crime of one of his 
ancestors, who, being only a guardsman, had 
assassinated his master and thus succeeded to 
the throne ; that by the efforts of Apollo, this 
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punishment, ready to fall, had been suspended 
for three years, and that the same Deity had 
endeavored, but in vain, to arrest it entirely 
from the head of Creesus; that when the ora- 
cle declared that if Persia were invaded, a 
mighty empire would be overthrown, Croesus 
should have inquired whether that empire was 
the Lydian, or the Persian, and that the pre- 
diction in regard to the mule, who was to sit 
upon the throne of Persia was fully verified 
in the person of Cyrus, whose parents were of 
different nations, the one a Mede and the other 
a Persian; the one of royal and the other of 
plebeian descent. With this answer Croesus 
professed himself to be entirely satisfied. 

It may be well to give, in connexion with 
the history of Croesus, some account of ora- 
cles; a word applied to those priests, or priest- 
esses, who were supposed to be the organs of 
the divinity, in whose temple they were found. 
It is believed that they were at first instituted 
for the purpose of gratifying the propensity, by 
which mankind has always been characterized, 
for lifting up the veil of futurity ; and they 
were consulted on all occasions of importance, 
both in public and private affairs. 
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Becoming afterwards a source of great emol- 
ument to those who had the command of them, 
(since whoever sought counsel of the Deity, 
must first propitiate him by sacrifices) it was 
a great object to keep up the delusion. 

This was easily effected in regard to the 
vulgar by a little ingenuity, while those who 
were clear-sighted enough to detect the impo- 
sitions continually practised upon the public, 
were willing to countenance them, because 
they were made subservient to their own poli- 
tical and. private interests, since an oracle 
might be bribed to give bad advice to an ad- 
versary, or to utter whatever was required. 

The answers of the oracles were always am- 
biguous, capable of different interpretations. 
Those which Cresus received are a specimen. 
When. he sought advice in regard to his expe- 
dition against Persia, the oracle, foreseeing 
that a war between two such foes as Croesus 
and Cyrus, must be productive of serious con- 
sequences, said that a mighty empire would 
be overthrown, The prediction in regard to 
the mule which was to sit on the throne of 
Persia, was probably uttered at a venture, as 
one, which, if it were never proved, would 
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certainly not be disproved ; and all appearance 
of truth in its alledged fulfilment, was un- 
doubtedly owing to accidental and unforeseen 
circumstances. 

I will add to these another instance of oracu- 
lar ambiguity, for those children who may know 
a little of Latin. Phyrrhus king of Epirus, 
consulted the oracle of Delphi to know whether 
he should make war against the Romans, and 
this was her answer— 

* Aiote AXacida Romanos vincere posse,” 
Can you tell in what the ambiguity consists ? 

When Alexander fell sick at Babylon, some of 


his courtiers, who happened to be in Egypt, or 
went thither on purpose, consulted the oracle 
in the temple of the god Seraphis, to inquire 
whether Alexander should not be brought thith- 
er to be cured. 


The oracle replied, that it would be better 
for him to remain where he was. 

The king died, and as the oracle had fore- 
seen, it was inferred that the god deemed it bet- 
ter that he should terminate his career at that 
period, when he was at the height of fame and 
success ; whereas, if he had recovered, the god 
would have been extolled for saving him the fa- 
tigue of an unnecessary journey. 
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The Emperor Trajan also consulted the ora- 
cle of Heliopolis, when about to make war up- 
onthe Parthians. The priests sent him a vine 
cut inpieces. ‘The Emperor dying in the war, 
his bones were sent to be buried at Rome; and 
thus the purport of the vines was fully explain- 
ed and verified; but if either the Roman or the 
Parthian army had been cut in pieces, the pro- 
phetic emblem would have been equally signi- 
ficant. 

The most famous oracle was that of Apollo, 
at Delphi. The Priestess was named “ Pyth- 
ia,” either from the serpent Python, slain by 
Apollo, or from a Greek word, signifying to 
inquire. 

The answers given by the Priestess were 
at first rendered into verse by the poets; and 
so poorly rendered as to occasion a good deal 
of raillery, that Apollo the prince of the Muses 
should seem so bad a poet. Her seat was a 
vessel called a tripod, placed over a cavity, 
whence issued an exhalation, which was sup- 
posed to impart the prophetic gift. Before as- 
cending the tripod, she fasted three days, bath- 
ed herself in the fountain of Castalia, drank 
its waters, and chewed the laurel leaves which 
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grew upon its banks. As soon as she felt the 
influence of the exhalation, she began to be 
agitated, her hair stood on end, her counte- 
nance became wild and ghastly, she foam- 
ed atthe mouth and trembled violently. In 
this condition she would attempt to escape, but 
was detained by force. At length, unable to 
resist the impulse communicated by the Dei- 
ty, she would utter from time to time some 
- unconnected words, which were afterwards ar- 
ranged in order. The oracle being delivered, 
she was conducted back to her cell, where she 
continued several days to recover from the ef- 
fects of her convulsions, and it was said that 
immediate death was sometimes the result. Or- 
acles were in great disrepute, and many ceas- 
ed, sometime before their entire extinction, 
which took place not long after the Christian 
era. 

Creesus survived Cyrus, and remained a pris- 
oner in the court of Cambyses his son ; but the 
manner of his death is unknown. It is said 
that the Lydians are the first people on record, 
who coined gold and silver into money ; and 
they invented bowls and dice, besides other 
games, Maren. 
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TO AMY? IN ENGLAND. 


The ocean is between us, dear, 
And I cannot see thy smile; 

°Tis well—nor cans’t thou view the tear, 
That springs for thee the while, 


And yet could I bend over thee, 
And see thy youthfal play, 

And hear thy voice addressing me, 
In childhood’s simple way, 


And gaze upon thy beaming face, - 
And trace thy growing charms, 

And fold thee in one long embrace, 
Within these loving arms, 


And hear from thee thy simple lore, 
And see thy spirit burst 

The shell of childhood—(now no more 
The babe 1 knew thee first,) 


And if when bending down to pray, 
Thy head on me would rest, 

And I could teach thee what to say 
To God, who loves thee best— 


But, no—I will not ask for this; 
Enough for me to know 

That thou enjoyest every bliss, 
That can be given below. 


* A little American, to whom the Miscellany is sent. 
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The same bright sun is over us, 
And I will gaze above, 

And bless the ray—that beaming thus, 
Is shining on thee, love. 


The moon that gives thee gentle light, 
Is smiling too on me, 

And I will seek the silvery night, 
Which Amy too can see. 


And happier still, our God is near— 
To you, to me, He’s given ; 

And, after many a parted year, 
Will join us, love, in heaven. 


Charleston, S. C. c. G. for 


Letter from a Young Lady to her Brother. 


My Dear Brotrnuer,—It has occurred to 
me that you are now at an age, when it is im- 
portant you should be aiming to acquire a 
good epistolary style. And asthe only means 
to ease, in this, as well as in every other, spe- 
cies of writing, is practice, i commence a cor- 
respondence with you, with a view to draw 
you out inthis respect. You have but a short 
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time, at the longest, to act your part in life ; 
and I hope you will, without delay, wake up to 
a sense of the responsibility of your being. 
You have mental powers, which you may cul- 
tivate, or not, just as you choose. You have 
moral powers qualifying you to act, as you 
come forward in life, upon the minds of others; 
and these you may suffer to lie dormant, or 
bring into active exercise, at your own option. 
I know, in one view, you are not placed in 
circumstances most favorable, tothe discipline 
and cultivation of your mind; nor most caleu- 
lated to inspire those motives, which would 
lead you to seize on an elevated standard of 
character. As it respects education, you have 
simply had the foundation laid ; and now, in- 
stead of being placed under the hand of mas- 
ters, to rear the superstructure, your attention 
must be primarily directed to business, and 
whatever progress you make must be the re- 
sult of voluntary and secluded effort. But, 
look at all the histories of great men, which we 
have on record, and on which side will you 
find the larger class? among those who from 
childhood have been trained with most assidu- 
ous care, and aided at every step in intellectual 
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developement, or, among those, who, in rough 
circumstances, have been left to the influence of 
the desires they themselves conceived, and to 
the success of the efforts they voluntarily put 
forth? Look at Franklin. In what respect, 
at your age, were his encouragements and ex- 
citements to improvement, greater than yours? 
Indeed with every advantage which he had, 
you have many which he had not. We have 
no reason to suppose there was any thing re- 
markable in his natural capabilities. Enter- 
prise and industry were the parents of his 
greatness. 

I do not wish by these remarks, to incul- 
cate that restless ambition, which would lead 
you to be uneasy in an obscure, unnoticed 
situation. It is the charm of character in the 
eyes of others, as well asa fertile source of 
peace to our own minds, to take contentedly 
and with cheerful acquiesence, just that situa- 
tion in life, to which our own merits, by their 
natural influence on society, may raise us. 
But it is a laudable and noble ambition, to 
desire to answer some purpose in life, and to 
improve those capabilities with which our 
Creator has endowed us. I have no patience 
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to see amoral and responsible being with an 
intelleet allied to that of angels, dose along, 
in life, as if its only object were to rise up, and 
sit down, and to getaliving. You may pursue 
with steady and unwearied diligence your call- 
ing in life, and at the same time, you may ex- 
tend your views, and live and act as a rational, 
inteilectual being, related to the universal fam- 
ily of mankind. Observe what an influence 
every wise and good man exerts on the com- 
munity ! see now much this healthful influ- 
ence is needed amid the vices, and follies and 
wretchedness which every where prevail! and 
resolve, with a becoming sense of what there ts 
in you, that as for you, you will live to some 
purpose. It is amazing what power and ener- 
gy are in the human mind, if we will, but keep 
it awake, and steadily directed to suitable ob-’ 
jects. Shame to us if we do not, with a benevo- 
lent desire to benefit our fellow creatures, and 
with a religious sense of obligation to our bene- 
ficent Creator, keep it thus awake and in ac- 
tion. I shall have more to say to you in asub- 
sequent letter, of the various subjects of intel | 
lectual pursuit which may open around you, 
and render creation a store-house of delightful 
21* 
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images to your mind, and a wonderful exhibi- 
tion of the wisdom and benevolence of the 
Creator. 

At present I will only add, that if you would 
take the course I have suggested, now is the 
time for you to begin, when you are just 
emerging from boyhood. Decide the question, 
as you look forward in life, whether you will be 
a man, or a cripple; whether you will act, or 
simply. drag yourself along under the control 
of whatever tide of circumstances sets towards 
you. 

Your Affectionate Sister, 


HUNGARIAN CUSTOM. 


In the spring, when the storks first appear on the islands 
of the Danube, the boys go out to welcome them with 
drums and fifes, and violins. It is an universal opinion, 
among the lower classes of Hungarians, that the storks 
(which they look upon with great tenderness) pass their 
winters in Turkey, where, according to ancient stories, ev- 
ery species of cruelty was practised upon them. This su- 
perstition gives rise to the following song, sung by the 
Hungarian boys, when they go out to welcome the return 
of the birds, iihicad 
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** Stork! Stork! poor Stork ! 
Why is thy foot so bloody 2 

A Turkish boy hath torn it, 
Hungarian boy will heal it, 
With viols, fifes, and drums !”’ 


This affectionate custom is peculiarly interesting and 
poetic. 


SCHOOL HOURS. 
CHAPTER VII. 
OF THE WASP TRIBE, 


“We will this morning,” said Miss Ashe 
fod, addressing her pupils, ‘acquaint our 
selves with the history of some of the species 
of Wasps—insects offensive in their habits, 
and Jess attractive than the Bee tribes, yet still 
presenting many interesting features. They 
are common in the woods, and about fields 
and gardens. 

These insects display uncommon affection for 
their young, are fierce, strong, and rapacious. 
The Turner-savage inhabits holes in the 
earth, or inthe walls of houses. It forms 
cells of clay, in which the eggs are deposited, 
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and carefully sealed against all invaders, 
with a sort of gum collected from the trunks 
of trees. The fir-trees are often resorted to. 

We come next to the sand wasps, the most 
numerous species of which are the black 
wasp, (le Sphex du sable,) and the blue wasp, 
(le Sphex cyanea.) The black sand-wasp 
constructs its nest in sand banks. I will read 
you an anecdote of one of this species, given 
by a celebrated naturalist :— 

““¢T noticed,’ said he, ‘one of these insects 
toiling along with a caterpillar three times its 
own size, which it carried to its cell, where 
dropping it, she removed a little fall of sand, 
which concealed the opening, and entered; 
having remained a few minutes, it returned, 
seized the caterpillar, and again descended. 
It returned in a moment, having left its prey, 
and proceeded to roll several very little balls of 
earth into the cavity, scraping up dust with its 
feet at the same time, till it finally filled up the 
opening. Over the whole, it made a coating 
of glue, composed of gum from a neighboring 
fir-tree, which it mingled with sand. It com- 
pleted its operations by transporting several 
leaves from the fir-tree, to cover the spot.’ ” 
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“‘ This is very curious,” said Louisa ; ‘do you 
think the blue-wasp proceeds in the same 
manner 2” 

‘¢ The blue-wasp,” resumed Miss Ashford, 
“usually forms its tubes of clay, under the 
eves of houses, garden fences, or in some well | 
sheltered situation. It constructs eight or ten 
cylindrical tombs of clay, side by side. Each 
tube has several partitions, between which the 
wasp deposits its egg, together with the bodies 
of several insects, for the support of its future 
family.” 

*¢ What insects does it destroy for this pur- 
pose?”’ questioned Harriet. 

‘Spiders, ants, and even grasshoppers,” 
replied her teacher, ‘contribute to its store- 
house, but it is a curious circumstance that 
the wasp, when it seizes its prey, is careful 
not to kill it entirely ; but stings it in such a 
manner, as that it shall retain life enough to 
prevent putrefaction, and afford suitable food 
to the young worm, that is to proceed from the 
egg. 

** Venus, or Wasps properly called, sapee 
are somewhat less voracious than the Spheges. 
Like the Hive-bee, they live chiefly in large 
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societies ; though some of the species are soli- 
tary. The nest of the common wasp is always 
formed beneath the surface of the earth; in- 
deed they not seldom possess themselves of 
the forsaken dwelling of the mole. They form 
the opening to their nest small—generally an 
inch in diameter. They descend from one, to 
two feet below the surface of the earth in a 
winding direction. These nests are often a 
foot in diameter, strongly protected by numer- 
ous layers of a substance resembling paper in 
its texture.” 

“T cannot imagine of what they manufac- 
ture this substance,” said Mary, “I should 
think not from the farina of flowers by a pro- 
cess similar to that pursued by the honey- 
bee 1” 

‘* No, they do not,” resumed Miss Ashford, 
“like the honey-bees, digest the farina. into 
wax, but they gnaw small pieces of wood from 
window sashes, garden fences, old rails, &c. 
and having collected them into little bundles, 
they transport them to their cells, where, by 
means of a glutinous substance, furnished by 
their own bodies, they work them into fine 
paste, of a silver-grey colour; and of this 
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paste they construct several stories, pillars, and 
the many cells that compose their habitation. 

“It is to be hoped said Harriet,” that the 
houses they build, with so much skill and la- 
bor, serve them for many seasons.” 

“Only for one year, my dear,” replied her 
friend; ‘‘the deserted nests may be often 
found, and are worthy a careful examination. 
There is a species of wasp in the East Indies, 
—noticed by Bishop Heber, in his interesting 
journal, whlch constructs its nest on trees, 
called the tree-wasp; these nests depend from 
the extreme ends of the branches, and are 
somewhat pear-shaped. There is a variety 
of the tree-wasp, also, in South Ameri- 
ca, which forms a nest beautifully white, and 
as delicate in its texture as silk-paper. So 
strong is the affection of the wasp tribes for 
their young, that they never forsake the nest 
while it contains them, however much they 
may be annoyed. Even the removal of the 
whole nest from its natural situation does not 
affect them ; they hastily repair whatever injury 
it may have sustained, and strengthen it with- 
in and without.” 

““Do they furnish their cells with honey- 
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paste, or any other food, to serve as nutriment 
to their young, as they hatch from the egg?” 
asked Louisa. 

“They cannot be said to discriminate as 
nicely, in their choice of food, as the bees; 
for they feed not only on the pure honey yield- 
ed by flowers, the juices of fruits, and small in- 
sects, but when in the vicinity of butcher’s 
stalls, they plunder whatever comes in their 
way of meats and offals. 

**T dont think I like wasps as well as bees,” 
said Louisa, “ they are more vulgar, and have 
more ill-nature.”’ 

‘¢ What you call ill-nature, my dear,”’ said 
her teacher,” is but the instinct, which God 
has given them for their own defence, They 
never attack a person unless they are molest- 
ed. If we could say as much for mankind, 
the pages of history would not be so full of war | 
and bloodshed as they are. We must at least 
allow that they are knowing little creatures. 
When they build their cells on the branches 
of trees, they hang them downward, instead of 
placing them horizontally, because they know 
this is the best position to avoid the rain; and 
as showers generally come with southerly or | 
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westerly winds, they invariably face them to 
the north, or east. 

Those species that build their nests in the 
open air, without the protection of an outer 
wall, lay on a shining coat of varnish, to prevent 
the wet from penetrating their habitations ; but 
we do not find this precaution among those 
which live under the ground, or defend their 
dwellings by thick outward walls. 

Moreover, we must remember that the wasp 
is a perfect and intelligent paper-maker. Man, 
for many ages, wrote on wood, and stone, and 
the bark of trees: while the busy wasp was all 
the time making firm and durable paper. 

A wasp in Cayenne is said to form a large 
hanging nest of paper so white, smooth, and 
polished, that it is handsome enough for visit- 
ing-cards, 

God has made nothing, which is uninterest- 
ing to the observing and thoughtful mind. 
Creatures that appear minute and mean, are 
despised only while we are ignorant of the 
wonderful instincts with which they are en- 


dowed. 
D * *, 
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“Have Love one Towards Another.” 


JounN xiii. 25. 


The words of our text are so plain, so ex- 
pressive in their meaning, dear children, that 
I have no need to define them. 

You all, I trust, know something of that 
happiness which consists in loving your friends 
and companions. You see, and feel, and com- 
prehend thé beauty of their virtues, and when- 
ever they do well, you can make them your 
examples. I have no occasion to urge you to 
love those who love you; to be kindly affec- 
tioned towards those who are constantly doing 
you good ; you cannot help feeling that such 
friends are dear to your heart; and as you 
feel love springing -there, your words, your 
works, your manners, will naturally and feel- 
ingly express your affection. But this is not 
enough—lI would admonish you that you are to 
love those and to be kind to those who do not 
always by expressive acts, manifest an equal 
love anda uniform kindness towards yourself: 
you are to put in practice that charity, ‘* which 
suffereth long and is kind ;” ‘‘ which seeketh 
not her own ;” that love, which “‘never faileth.”’ 


HAVE LOVE. 
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Towards your superiors, in age and wis 
dom, you are to behave with respeet and hu- 
mility ; towards those of your own age, be | 
careful to show good will, and gentle affec- 
tions ; remember that your good example may 
aid their improvement. If you see faults in 
your companions ; if you notice blemishes in 
their character, exert your powers to excite in 
them a desire after amendment, and aid their 
onward progress. Do not speak loudly of 
their failings, that your goodness may shine 
brighter by the contrast—forget not that all 
are liable to error; and while you virtuously 
take good heed to your own ways, be very care- 
ful that you do not utter the bad prayer of the 
Pharisee—“ Lord, I thank thee that Iam not 
as others are—but be instructed by errors you 
cannot but notice, to guard yourself from fall- 
ing by temptation, and to keep your own heart 
with all diligence. 

Do you ask how your love isto be manifest- 
ed—I answer in many ways: And 

First, Speak ill of no one; no matter what 
the cause, or how aggravated the provocation, 
never suffer an unkind word to escape your — 
lips—if you can say nothing commendable of 
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an individual, say nothing at all—if you 
can discover nothing to praise, at least, be not 
ready to afford subjects for reproach. 

Secondly. By your example your love may be 
made manifest—you may evidence your desire 
to see others do well, by yourself doing no ill. 
You have high, and noble, and solemn duties 
to perform towards your fellow-beings, chil- 
dren, and recollect that their duties must not 
be neglected. You have no right to do ill in 
the presence of your companions ;—if you do 
thus, you sin doubly, for you not only prove your- 
self in error, but you tempt others to the same 
faults. Consider, then, if you really strive at 
all times, to do those things which your con- 
sciences, when allowed to utter their true 
judgment, would tell you.was right. In striv- 
ing to make all those about you good and happy, 
you exert the best means of becoming so your- 
selves. If you make all the efforts you are ca- 
pable of making at your age, you are doing 
a good work which earthly friends will affec- 
tionately approve, and your Father in heaven 
pronounce ‘ well-done.’ 

Thirdly. Your love can be manifested by 
numerous, and hourly acts of kindness. You 
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can exercise obliging dispositions ; make little 
sacrifices of your own preferences, your own 
works, your own pleasures, when by so doing, 
you can procure the qualifications of another. 

Perhaps there is no place where your good 
affections are so often called into exercise, as in 
your schools. There, your various dispositions ., 
cannot fail to meet with various trials; take” 
especial heed to your words, and watch with fe: 
exceeding care over your tempers there, my 
youthful friends; let no unkind word, deed, 
or glance, there give pain to your friend ; be 
your simple motto there and every where— 
“bear and forbear.” 

If any treat you with unkindness, remember 
the language of scripture—* forgive, if you 
would be forgiven’’—and when you daily pray 
of God to pardon your offences, be sure that 
those who have offended you, are first forgiven. 
Return unkindness by an unvarying spirit of 
calm forbearance ; and if you are superior, 
prove yourself so, by the superiority of your 
virtues, by greater excellence of temper, man- 
ners, and a loving mind. It is often diffi- 
cult, especially for the young, to obtain this 
self-control, this beautiful virtue. But you all 
have the power, if you will but put it forth. 
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Lastly. Have love one towards another— 
not alone, but because it will make you happi- 
er here, but because it will better fit you for 
another and more perfect existence ; because 
you will better deserve to be called a child of 
God ; a child of that Heavenly Friend, who is 

~~ all love to those who dohis holy will. Study my 
_* dear young friends, to imitate the example of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who.came into 
this world to make all mankind wiser, and ho- 
lier, and more happy. Let no day pass with- 
out praying to God, in Heaven, that he will 
send his Holy Spirit to help you to improve in 
mind and heart. Let your thoughts now dwell 
on these things, and remember that it is easi- 
er to form good dispositions while young, than 
to correct evil habits after they have become 
fixed by long indulgence. Begin life wisely— 
it shall end in wisdom. Give your young years 
to piety, and your age shall be tranquil and 
rich in blessings. ‘‘ Be faithful unto death, 


and you shall wear the crown of immortal 
life.” D*.. 
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MARCELLA, 
THE ROMAN DAUGHTER. 
Translated from the French. 


Marcella was the only daughter of Apollo- 
dorus, a skilful architect who flourished under — 
the reign of Trajan. Nature heaped her gifts” 
upon this young girl in a most remarkable ! 
manner. At twelve years old, she was as much 
a woman, in manners and character, as young 
ladies usually are at eighteen. The least val- 
uable of her gifts was her extreme beauty. 
Her long, glossy hair fell in abundant masses 
on her neck and shoulders, her large dark eyes 
were full of mild intelligence, her motions 
were graceful, and her figure tall-and majestic. 
The painters and sculptors all crowded around 
her father’s house, eager to obtain her likeness, 
as a copy for the Hebes and Floras, with which’ 
they decorated palaces and temples. 

But, as I have said, beauty was the least of 
her attractions. Her intelligence, amiability, 
politeness and dignity would have gained ad- 
miration had they beloaged to the plainest per- 
son. 


At ten years old, she wrote Greek as cor- 
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rectly as Latin, which last was her native lan- 
guage. She knew by heart, and recited with 
much eloquence, the best passages from Ho- 
mer, Virgil, and Ovid; she had read and made 
extracts from the most famous orators and his- 
torians ; she expressed herself in words re- 


si markably proper and well-chosen ; and the tone 


of her voice was so soft and harmonious, that 
it mace even common thoughts appear beauti- 
ful. In reading, she was not satisfied with mere 
correctness ; she did something more than 
“‘mind the stops ;” she read with so much em- 
phasis and feeling, that she expresed just what 
the author wished to have expressed. In those 
days, women seldom learned any thing, except 
alittle music and dancing: but Marcella was 
early accustomed to make extracts, to analyze 
sentences, to define words, and to write let- 
ters upon all sorts of subjects ; in this way she 
acquired great purity of style. Sometimes she 
expressed the thoughts of the best poets in her 
own language, and sometimes she composed 
verses of her own; in either case, the grace- 
fulness and precision with which she wrote 
was trulyremarkable. By her knowledge of his- 
tory, mythology, geography, and philosophy, 
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she contrived to make interesting comparisons 
and allusions, whatever her subject might be ; 
yet while the appropriateness and abundance 
of her quotations and illustrations betrayed a 
careful reader, and experienced writer, the sim- 
plicity of her style made them delightful even 
to the most youthful. In conversation she was _ 
much admired. She never tried to make ang 
unbecoming display of her acquirementsyand 
never failed to give others a fair opportunity 
to shine. For this reason, she was beloved by 
those who were inferior to her. ' 
Marcella, in addition to her other accom- 
plishments, hada fine taste for drawing and 
architecture. Her father had taught her to be 
interested in these subjects ; and nothing gave | 
him more pleasure than to consult her in the 
plans he had formed. ‘ 
You will think this wonderful girl was per-_ 
fect ? Alas, she was not. She had one fault, 
which threw a shade over her finest qualitiegs® 
She loved to laugh at what was ridiculous, 
what appeared to her to be so; and when he . 
thought of a witty sarcasm, she seidom paused 
to think whose feelings it might hurt. She 
was naturally kind and generous, and far from 
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wishing to injure any one; but she was thought- 
less in the exercise of her wit, and thus she 
did nearly as much harm, as if she had really 
been bad-hearted. A habit of speaking sar- 
castically is a very grievous fault, whether it 
proceeds from ill-nature, or thoughtlessness. 


We should speak of the faults of others, 


s we wish to have our own spoken of by 
thers. 

A sareasm, although perfectly just, cost poor 
Marcella her own life, as well as that of her 
beloved father. 

Apollodorus had imprudently excited a 


prejudice against himself in the mind of Adri- 
an, who afterwards became emperor. Trajan 
had employed him to form the plan of a new 
and magnificent bridge to be thrown over the 
Danube ; and the bridge was begun and fin- 
ished under the direction of that celebrated 


architect. Adrian, who coveted the reputa- 
tion of being both painter and architect, at 
that time spent entire days in copying melons, 
cucumbers, gourds, and pumpkins. Whether 
he was jealous of the great fame of Apoltodorus, 
I know not; but he found much fault with 
the bridge; and took every opportunity to ridi- 
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cule it. The architect, vexed at his unjust 
criticisms, said to him one day, with a smile of 
mockery, ‘‘ You had better content yourself 
with painting cucumbers and pumpkins; that 
employment is best suited to your talents.” 
Adrian never forgave this. He did not rest 


till Apollodorus was exiled far from Romegay kee 


and when he became Emperor, he caused the 


* 


magnificent bridge over the Danube to be 
destroyed. He was extravagantly fond of 


building ; and a few years after he was clothed 
with the imperial purple, he began to erect a 
Temple to Venus. When this edifice was 
finished, Adrian sent a model of it to Apollo- 
dorus, pretending he wanted to know his opin- 
ion of it; but in reality to humble and vex him 
by such a display of his superior talent ; for he 
really thought his temple was the eighth won- 
der of the world. The exiled architect home- 
sick for his beloved Rome, at first paid little 
attention to the model. Handing it to Mar- 
cella, he said, ‘‘ Take it, my child, and exam- 
ine the work of the pumpkin-painter.”’ At the 
first glance, the young artist discovered a 
_ shocking fault. ‘Ah, papa, look at this 


statue of Venus seated! It is three times too 
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high in proportion to the temple. If by any 
accident,” said she, laughing, ‘‘the goddess 
should take a fancy to rise up, she must either 
break her head, against the ceiling, or stand 
nearly double.” 

The criticism was just, and mpenaneres 


% Brad hitherto escaped stiettiaiaeds, “Ah, it is 
=) easy enough to paint pumpkins!” said he; 
"but not so easy to build bridges and tem- 
ples.” 
When the model was returned, he did not 
fail to inform the emperor of a fault, which be- 


trayed such ignorance of architecture, and 
which had been instantly discovered by a girl 
of thirteen years old. 

Adrian was the more angry at Marcella’s 
remark, because he could not but acknowl- 
edge that it was true. ‘To remedy the defect, 
it was necessary to demolish the temple, and 
build another, 

It is dangerous to wound the self-love of ar- 
bitrary princes. Apollodorus was accused of 
conspiracy against the government; no proof 
could be brought forward; but the judges 
were willing to please the angry despot, and 
they condemned him to death. 
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A remarkable attachment existed between 
Marcella and her father; for there was so 
much similarity in their tastes and pursuits, 
that he seemed like a companion and friend. 
When she heard of his dreadful fate, she 
was overcome with grief and despair. She 
spoke of nothing, and thought of nothing, but 
her father. Her appetite and strengh began 
to fail, and it was soon evident that she would 
not long survive him. 

The only thing in which she took any 
pleasure was in erecting a monument, t 
memorate his genius and her love, Th - 
el she formed was a little temple of white 
marble. The statue of Apollodorus was 
placed in the centre, surrounded by personi- 
fications of the fine arts; his daughter knelt 
beside him with his hand pressed to her 
heart ; and the goddess of immortality placed 
a crown upon his head. Near this figure 
was a tomb of porphyry, surrounded by weep- 
ing genii; Marcella, embracing the statue of her 
father, held in her left hand an open scroll, 
on which was written, “ I cannot survive my 
father.” } 

After this monument was finished, the 
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pear cheerful, for her mother’s sake; but she 
grew weaker and weaker, and at last anxiety 
and sorrow made her quite delirious. She 
would talk to her father by the hour together ; 
and sometimes she would raise her hand in fury 
and attempt to strike, calling aloud upon the 
tyrant Adrian. 

A few hours before her death, her senses 
returned. She begged her mother to forgive 
all the trouble she had caused her. ‘Oh, 
Ah orry I am to leave you alone !”’ said she, 
¥ ‘I have comfort in the thought that I 
go to meet my father.” 

Exerting all her remaining strength, she 
knelt humbly on the bed, and leaning on the 
bosom of her unhappy mother, she breathed 
her last sigh, at the age of thirteen yearsand 
five months. 
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Fringe Tree. 
-Fir—(Fur.) 
Elder Bush. 
Cow-Tree—(So called from its milky sap.) 
Cypress—(Cyprus.) 
Broom. 
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ANN WHITE. 
Continued from page 204. 


““T have thought a great deal of the advice 
you gave me;”? said Ann White, as they sat 
watching the twilight clouds, in their little 
porch covered with scarlet honey-suckles. 
“‘T have been making some good resolutions. 
I am determined to be neat and. careful. Now 
don’t smile, mother! This week is ended ; 
and you shall see if I don’t turn over a new 
leaf next week. I am sure[ can be useful, 
and economical too, if I try. “I used to think 
economy was a mean word ; but I like it, since 
you have explained'to:me how it puts it in our 
power to be generous. I hate selfishness—I 
am_sure I never could be selfish—I had rather 
be careless and extravagant, than to be selfish. 
Perhaps before another week comes round, 
I shall be able to buy Mary’s tin kettle ; 
though I don’t see,” added the chatterbox, 
pausing to take breath, and looking up very 
inquisitively in her mother’s face,—“ I don’t 
see where the rest of the money is coming 
from ?”? 
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“ Be patient in keeping your good resolu- 
tions,” replied Mrs. White ; “‘ and there is no 
telling what a week may bring to pass. If 
you are not able to buy the kettle, at the end 
of that time, you will, at least, do a great deal 
of good to your own character 5 for after form- 
ing the habit of being neat and industrious, 
you will like it so well, that you will not have 
to try very hard to keep your resolutions.” 

The next morning, Ann was up with the 
sun. In the first place, she began to put her 
trunk and bureau in order. ‘‘ Oh,dear ! this 
will be a dreadful job !”’ said she, as she tum- 
bled the contents of the upper drawer upon 
the bed: ‘‘ Mother says there is a place for 
every thing; but I am sure I don’t know 
where. This bobbin and tape don’t seem to 
have any beginning, or any. end ; and here 
are three balls of thread all tangled up with 
them.” 

She soon began to pull the tape impatient- 
ly; and at last, she gave it an angry jerk, 
that tied the knots ten times as tight as they 
were in the beginning, Just at that moment, 
she looked up, and saw her mother standing 
at the door. 
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“‘T was going to wish you joy, my daugh- 
ter, when I saw how you were employed so 
early this morning,” said Mrs. White; “ but 
I am sorry to see you so soon breaking through 
one of your resolutions. Did you not tell me 
last night that you had resolved to pray every 
morning to your Heavenly Father, to help you 
govern your temper. Had you prayed to 
Him this morning, I am sure you could not so 
soon have forgotten for what you prayed.” 

Ann blushed, andthe tears came to her 
eyes. ‘Do not be discouraged,” said her 
mother, kissing her ; ‘‘ you cannot expectto 
break yourself of all your bad habits in * 
hours ; but remember that you can do it, if 
you try.” 

‘¢ But see how my things look, mother ! No 
wonder I began to think I should never get 
them into order.” 

“They are a strange looking medley, to be 
sure,”’ replied Mrs. White; “ but the fairy or- 
der will soon put it to rights ; and you must 
not forget that you will need her services to 
keep it so. Be patient, as well as busy—I 
will cal! you when breakfast is ready.” 
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After breakfast, Ann assisted her mother 
by washing the cups, dusting the furniture, 
and filling the vases with fresh flowers from 
the garden ; and then she ran up to her own 
room to finish her work. Before the second 
drawer was arranged, she heard her father 
calling at the foot stairs, ‘Ann! Ann! put 
on your bonnet, and ride to town with me. 
Iam going directly, and will take you with 
me to see the caravan of animals.”” Ann was 


quite delighted ; for of all things in the world, 
she most wished to see the camel and the ele- 
ie. Away she ran to tell her mother, and 


toask her advice about going. 

“Iam perfectly willing you should go, re- 
plied Mrs. White ; “‘ you may do as you think 
best.” 

‘“‘ I suppose you think it best for me to stay 
at home, to put my good resolutions in prac- 
tice. But- mother, I do want to see the ele- 
phant very much ; and if I felt sure it was as 
well to go—Mother ! do you think it is best ? 
I shall have time to finish all I have begun, 
when I comeback.” ‘ You are quite old 
enough to begin to act for yourself,” replied 
Mrs. White ; “I wish you to do as you think 


proper.” 
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Ann returned to her chamber in considera- 
ble perplexity. She wanted to go amazingly, 
but she was not sure it was quite right to leave 
her clothes heaped upon the’ bed, and her 
drawers in the middle of the floor. Beneath 
a snarl of sewing silk lay the catalogue of 
the animals to be exhibited; the trunk of the 
elephant was visible—and it looked very 
tempting to a little girl, whose curiosity had 
been so much excited to see that wonderful 
animal. Ann snatched up the paper, and ex- 
amined it eagerly. All at once, she threw it 
on the floor, ran down stairs, and in less than 
a minute was out of doors in search of her fa- 
ther. 

“¢ Father,” exclaimed she, “ I have conclu- 
ded not to go with you, if you will give me 
the ninepence they ask for a sight of the cara- 
van.” 

Her father looked very affectionately upon 
her, ‘If I thought my little daughter asked 
for the ninepence, because she loved money 
better than knowledge, I should be very much 
grieved,” said he; “but your mother has 
told me about your good resolutions; and it 
rejoices me to see you seize this oppartunity 
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of practising self-denial for a benevolent pur- 
pose.” 

Ann remained at home, and arranged every 
thing in her apartment with perfect neatness. 
She even wound all the tangled thread and 
sewing-silk, and put them carefully into her 
work-box. 

In the afternoon, as she sat mending her 
gloves beside her mother, she felt so happy, 
that she could not help talking about it. 
“‘ How much better I feel, than I should if I 
had gone to see the caravan,” said she: ‘‘ Now 
all my things are in nice order, and that 
makes my mind feel in nice order too. If I 
had gone with father, I should have felt in as 
great a snarl, as my balls of cotton were a little 
while ago. But now I have pleased you, and 
pleased papa, and pleased myself, and taken 
one lesson in self-denial, and added ninepence 
more toward Mary’s kettle.” 

Her mother sympathized warmly in her 
happy feelings, and Ann set at her work sing- 
ing and talking, as merry asa bird in the sun- 
shine. When the gloves were mended and 
cleansed, Mrs. White asked her to finlsh 
sewing a sheet for her, while she went to vis- 
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it a neighbor, who was ill. ‘“‘ Sit quietly un- 
til you have finished it,” said her mother; ‘¢ it 
is a very bad habit to be jumping up, losing 
your needle, your thimble and your thread.” 
Ann promised she would do as her mother de- 
sired. In about half an hour her sister Eliz- 
abeth, a mischievous little thing about four 
years old, came running in, exclaiming, “‘ Oh, 
Ann, do come and help me catch my white 
rabbit! He has scampered off to the barn 
with my doll’s pink frock on.” 

‘‘ How came the rabbit with the pink silk 
frock?”? asked Ann. 

“Why I got tired of my doll,” answered 
Elizabeth; ‘‘ because she always looked just 
the same. No matter whether I kissed her, 
or scolded her, she never moved, or altered 
a bit; so I thought I would dress up the rab- 
bit, and rock it to sleep in my little cradle; but 
the ungrateful thing has run off, to tear his 
new frock among the bushes.” 

Ann was greatly amused at this, and was 
for jumping up and chasing the rabbit directly: 
but she remembered her promise to her mo- 
ther, and said, “‘ Wait a few minutes, Eliza- 
beth. Sister has only a little piece to sew; 
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and when that is done, she will go hunt the 
rabbit.” 

The work was soon completed, and after a 
fine run in the garden, the rabbit was caught, 
and the pink silk frock, considerably torn, was 
restored to its owner. 

When Mrs. White returned, Ann asked 
if there was any more work she wished her 
to do. 

*¢ No my dear, answered her mother: “ You 
have kept your resolutions well to-day. Sut 
all work and no play will make Ann a dull 
girl. Little girls love to frolic, and it is right 
they should. I merely wish you to acquire 
the habit of being industrious and useful; I 
do not wish you to be always at work.” 

Ann, thus left to herself, went into the gar- 
den to help her brother George prune his 
rose-bushes ; while little Elizabeth was as hap- 
py as a kitten, frisking off, every now and 
and then, with her little cart full of weeds. 

When the garden work was completed, they 
played “I Spy,’ and ‘* Jacob, where are 
You?” until the sun went down, and George 
said it was high time Elizabeth’s peepers 
were shut. 
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When Ann retired to rest that night, she 
told her mother she had passed the happiest 
day she had ever known. All feels so right 
and comfortable within my heart,” said she; 
‘‘it is a beautiful feeling.” 

“Tam glad to hear yousay so, my child,” 
answered Mrs. White. ‘It is in your own 
power to pass many such pleasant days. Aly 
you have todo, is to perform what you know 
is your duty, instead of yielding to selfish 
wishes. It is your mother’s prayer that you 
may persevere in forming habits of self-denial; 
for they alone will enable you to be truly be- 
nevolent and generous.” 

In the course of the week, Ann had some 
trials rather hard for a little girlto bear. Jane 
Cross, an idle dressy girl in the same class at 
school, laughed at her mended gloves, and 
told her that her mother was a stingy woman, 
for letting her wear a plain bufl-gingham frock 
to school, instead of a pretty French-muslin. 
Ann was quick-tempered, and as she walked 
home, she told Mary May, she never would ~ 
forgive Jane Cross, so long as she lived. 

* But that would be very wrong,” said 
Mary. ‘‘ The Bible tells us to love one anoth. 


er and forgive one another.” 
28 
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“Tt don’t tell us to love those who laugh 
at our mothers,” replied Ann; “ and I am 
determined I never will forgive her. I guess 
she wouldn’t have laughed, if she had 
known what a good motive my mother had 
for wishing me to wear my old gloves.” 

“Then you ought to pity her ignorance, 
instead of hating her,” said Mary. 

“But I can’t help hating her,’ replied 
Ann; ‘ How can I help it, Mary?” 

“< Pray to God to keep all evil feeling from 
your heart,” answered Mary: “ My grand- 
mother says that is the way to be good.” 

‘“¢ Do you pray about every thing that hap- 
pens to trouble you?” asked Ann. 

“Yes I do,” replied Mary; ‘and I find, 
as my grandmother tells me, that “‘ God is an 
ever present help.” 

Ann walked along in silence for a great 
while. She did not say any more about Jane 
Cross; but that night she laid her head upon 
her pillow without- any bitter feelings in her 
heart. 

Before the week ended, Ann’s rag-bag was 
nearly full; and her mother told her she had 
been so useful, that whatever sum was wanted 
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for Mary’s kettle should be given her. The 
rags were sold for ten cents; and her mother 
added a quarter of a dollar, as a reward for 
her industry and neatness. On Saturday af- 
ternoon, a large glittering tin kettle was 
bought, and as Ann set off to Mrs. May’s 
with it full of rice, and tea, and seed-cakes, 
she was happier than any princess she had 
ever read of in fairy tales. 

When she came home at sunset, her eyes 
sparkled, and her cheeks were flushed with 
exercise and joy. 

“I never gave any thing before that made 
me half so happy,”’ said she; “ and yet I have 
made presents that cost a great deal more 
money. What is the reason, mother ? ” 

‘Find out the reason yourself,” said her 
mother, smiling affectionately. ° 

‘1 think I know,” said Ann, after a pause. 
‘It is because I obtained the money by con- 


quering my own habits of selfishness, ”’ 
ANON. 


EXPLANATION OF THE INSCRIPTION—pp 146. 


Beneath this stone reposeth Claud Coster, Tripe-sel- 
ler of Impington, as doth his consort Jane. 
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POL SOSEF. 
THE INDIAN ARTIST. 


This young man is the third son of John 
Orsan, one of the chief men of the Penobscot 
tribe ; the remnant of which reside in a beauti- 
ful island in Penobscot river, about twelve miles 
above Bangor. In the summer, they live by 
fishing, and by managing their farms, in their 
own rude and careless way. In the winter, 
the men go up to Moose-head Lake, and oth- 
er parts of the uncultivated interior, to hunt 
such wild animals as are still left in the for- 
est. The women and children, during their 
absence, live in wigwams hastily constructed 
near some of the most populous towns on the 
Kennebec. In the spots chosen to build their 
huts they consult nothing but their own fancy ; 
for they cannot be made to believe that the 
woods belong to one man more than anoth- 
er. I remember they once located themselves 
in a fine timber-lot; belonging to Mr. Paine, of 
Winslow ; and when he remonstrated with 
them for cutting his best trees, to make bas- 
kets and brooms, they answered, ‘‘ You have 
wood enough to burn—what for you want 
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tre eee 1 When you die, you no carry wood 
ie you.” 

Phe Indians act upon principle in every 
thitg, If they can get enough for to-day, they 
take no thought for to-morrow. 

Missionaries have been employed from time 
to time to instruct the Penobscots in our lan- 
guage and religion. English is entirely a for- 
eign language to them, and they learn it with 
great difficulty. ‘The Catholic priests have al- 
ways been more successful than any other mis- 
sionaries among the Indians. The forms of 
their religion appeal to the senses, rather than 
to the understanding. The poor, uncultivated 
savages cannot reason about the meaning of 
any particular text, but they can see the ima- 
ges, and touch the holy water. In all igno- 
rant, barbarous nations, religttn consists prin- 
cipally of outward forms and ceremonies ; but 
as people go on in wisdom and refinement, 
they learn, more and more, that all the religion 
that is worth any thing, must be within the 
heart. I do not mean that Roman Catholics 
are always ignorant, or that they are mere out- 
ward Christians. ‘There have been, and are 
among them, some of the most learned, and 
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the holiest of men—men whose lives and con- 
versation shewed that ‘‘ God was in all tyéir 
thoughts.” I merely mean that their worship, 
abounding in forms so much more than ours, 
is more likely to attract the attention, and ex- 
cite the feelings of so rude a people as the In- 
dians. Although these children of nature show 
so little thought and forecast in the ordinary 
concerns of life, they are gifted with talents 
nowise inferior toourown. There have been 
samples of real eloquence, and poetic fancy 
among them. There is something very beau- 
tiful and affecting in the parting address of 
an old Chief to a white man, whom he had 
adopted for his son. ‘I had a brave son,” 
said he. ‘‘ He died in battle; and now the 
sky looks dim, and my old eyes are weary 
when they iork on the fields in June. Go 
home to your parents, young man—that the 
sky may seem bright to them, and they may 
love to look upon the opening flowers.” 

Their shrewdness is abundantly proved by 
their cunning in hunting and war ; nor are 
they wanting in a sly, quiet sort of wit. I once 
asked an old Indian why he did not buy a new 
wampum-belt. ‘‘ What for, me buy wampum?” 
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asked he, looking archly at his daughter—“ Me 
old—me no want to catch ’em squaw!” This 
answer implied that Indian ladies, as well as 
white ones, are too apt to value a man accord- 
ing to the finery he wears. 

The schools, that have at different times 
been established among the Penobscots, have 
succeeded as well as could be expected. In 
1828, a new priest, settled among them, suc- 
ceeded in collecting about a hundred young 
Indians to form a school. They learned read- 
ing and writing, many Latin words, and some 
Canadian French. In writing, the pupils made 
astonishing progress. I should not be surpris- 
ed at any specimen of Indian writing; for I 
have seen leters from a young Cherokee, writ- 
ten in the fairest Italian hand I ever looked 
upon, and expressed in terms Well chosen and 
elegant. 

One or two exhibitions were got up at the 
Penobscot schoo], with a good deal of formali- 
ity; and many gentlemen from Bangor, and 
the neighbouring towns attended. The Priest 
presided, dressed in the robes of the church ; 
his hundred pupils were around him on ele- 
vated seats; and behind him was a band of 
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Indian musicians. The exhibition began with 
an examination of the smaller scholars; and 
between the recitations of the classes, the mu- 
sicians played spirited tunes on their flutes 
and violins. The music encouraged and cheer- 
ed the children amazingly; they seemed, for 
the time, to forget every thing except the sound. 
Afterward they all joined in a vocal con- 
cert. ‘The oldest girls began, and the whole 
school afterward joined them in full chorus. 
All the pupils kept time with the most perfect 
regularity—from the littlest atoms of humani- 
ty, up to young men and women of eighteen 
and twenty years old. It was a most interest- 
ing sight. At this exhibition, Pol Sosef first 
attracted particular attention, by his fine figure, 
ipgenuous countenance, clear, melodious voice, 
and uncommon improvement in reading and 
writing. In conversation he showed intelli- 
gence unusual in comparison with his tribe: 
and his manners were very respectful. The 
Penobscots seemed to look upon him with un- 
common interest. They elected him Deacon ; a 
title, which he still retains among them. 
This school continued but little more than 
three months. At the end of that time, Pol 
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Sosef returned to his Indian habits of hunting 
and fishing, and pursued-them without inter- 
ruption for about a year. He then made a visit 
to Bangor, and some other towns, in the course 
of which his attention was arrested by the en- 
gravings he saw for sale in the stores. The 
delight he evinced induced some gentlemen. to 
take him to a painter’s room, to see a collection 
of portraits. 

From that time, painting seemed to take 
possession of his whole soul. He employed 
himself continually in sketching figures upon 
wood and bark. 

The Priest, perceiving the bent of his ge- 
nius, furnished him with conveniences to prac- 
tise his beloved art. He chose a variety of 
subjects—flowers, figures, animals, vessels, 
houses, aud some miniature likenesses of his 
tribe. Some of his landscapes were done with 
wonderful accuracy. This rapid progress, soon 
attracted attention; and last summer some 
Bangor gentlemen obtained the consent of his 
parents to place him under the care of some 
one who could instruct him. He is now with 
an artist at Bangor, who declares his improve- 
ment to be highly satisfactory. He is about 
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eighteen years of age. It is yet uncertain how 
far the experiment will succeed ; but should 
he prove to have real genius, how the world 
will stare at the INp1AN Artist! He will be a 
greater wonder than West was to the Euro- 


peans. 
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- At the Philadelphia Museum is a petrified bird’s nest, 
with young birds in it, It came from the petrifying spring 
of Claremont, in France. 
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ANSWER TO CONUNDRUMS. 
Goldsmith. 
A wood-Cutter. 
Wheelright. 
Dyers. 


JUMBO AND ZAIREE. 


Little Jumbo and his sister Zairee were 
two pretty negro children. Their father was 
a prince; and he lived near the coast of Guin- 
ea. Ships from Europe and America, often 
go there for gold dust and ivory; aud I am 
very sorry to say the Americans have some- 
times stolen the negroes, and sold them for 
slaves. 


It happened that an English vessel was 
once wrecked not far from where Jumbo liv- 
ed. Every body on board perished, except 


one gentleman, who clung to a mast, and was 
thrown upon the sand. Jumbo’s father took 
this unfortunate stranger to his house, and 
warmed and fed him, as if he had been his 
own son. He lived several months with the 
negro prince; during which time he enjoyed 
himself very much in hunting, fishing, and 
riding: the English king could not have treat- 
ed a guest with more kindness and generosity. 
The two children, Jumbo and Zairee, were 
very much attached to the white man. They 
would listen to his stories by the hour togeth- 
er; their yams and calabashes of milk were al- 
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ways brought for him to share; and many a 
crying time they had, because their mother 
made them go to bed, before he came home 
from hunting. They often teased Mr. Harris, 
for that was the gentleman’s name, to live 
always in Africa, with them; but this he 
would not promise—for though he felt very 
grateful to his benefactor’s family, and even 
Joved them dearly, he could not conceal that 
his heart longed for white faces, and his na- 
tive language. 

The children would sigh deeply, when they 
heard him say that he must go back to En- 
gland, and would ask, ‘‘May Jumbo and 
Zairee go, too?” ‘Their mother would say, 
‘¢ What! and leave me all alone!” This al- 
ways made the affectionate little creatures 
very sorry; and they,would look up in her face 
very sorrowfully, as they replied, ‘‘ Oh, no— 
Mother would be very sick, if Jumbo and 
Zairee went away.”’ 

At last, a British vessel brought letters 
and money for Mr. Harris, and he made pre- 
parations to return home. He earnestly en- 
treated to take the children with him; promis- 
ing to send them back after they had been a 
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few years at school. The prince was willing 
to have them go; for he said they would then 
be able to teach their people a great many 
new things: but the mother grieved, as if she 
would break her heart. When Mr. Harris 
saw how much she was troubled, he would 
not consent to take the children; but he did 
every thing he could to show his gratitude. 

He gave the prince a beautiful sword, a 
pair of pistols, and a hunting horn; which he 
had ordered to be brought from England, on 
purpose for him; to his wife he gave a large 
scarlet shawl, an amber necklace, and gold 
bracelets ; Jumbo had a drum and fife; and 
Zairee a doll almost as big as herself, that 
could move its eyes, and open its mouth, At 
first, it frightened her very much to look 
at it; for she had never seen such a thing 
before, and she thought it would bite her. 
However, she got accustomed to it in a few 
hours ; and then she was so delighted with it, 
that she talked like a parrot the whole time. 

The children were very anxious to go on 
board the English vessel, the day Mr. Harris 
was to sail; but as they had been several 
times, and as their father was absent hunting, 
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they were strictly forbidden to go near the 
sea-shore. Mr. Harris did not tell them what 
hour the vessel was to sail, because he knew 
how they would cry, if they thought they 
should see himno more. He was far away, 
almost out of sight of the African coast, be- 
fore Jumbo and Zairee knew anything of the 
matter. At first, they cried bitterly; and 
when they had dried their tears a little, it 
popped into their heads to run off in search of 
the vessel. They ran along the sea-shore 
hand in hand, for nearly a mile, without see- 
ing anything of the ship. At last they grew 
weary, and sat down on the beach, and pick- 
ed up the prettiest shells they could find. 
While they were thus employed, they saw a 
boat at a distance; as it came nearer, they 
perceived it to be filled with white men. The 
‘foolish little creatures were overjoyed ; for 
they had never seen any white man, but Mr. 
Harris, and the crew of the vessel in which 
he sailed, andthey were now quite sure they 
should hear of their friend. They forgot how 
often their careful mother had told them that 
cruel white men came -to steal away little 
negro children. 
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The boat came nearer, and at length the 
white men leaped onthe beach, spoke very 
kindly to the children, and offered to give 
them some beads for their shells. Jumbo and 
Zairee, in broken English, asked where Mr. 
Tarris was, for they wanted tosee him. The 
men told them that he was in-a vessel a 
little ways off, and that if they would jump in- 
to the boat, they should go and see him. Jum- 
bo was for going directly ; but Zairee wanted 
to go back and tell her mother ; because she 
said her mother would cry if she could not 
find them. The sailors promised her that 
they should be carried back to their mother 
in a very little while ; and the poor little crea- 
tures were tempted to go in the boat. They 
were cruelly deceived. The vessel on board 
which they were carried was an American 
slave ship ! and Jumbo and Zairee were tied 
together, and put in a dark hole with a great 
many other wretched negroes. Oh, then how 
bitterly they wept to think they had disobeyed 
their good mother, by running away! She, 
poor woman! was almost crazy when she 
found they were gone. All the country round 
was searched in vain. At first, she thought 
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they had wandered on the sea-shore, and had 
been eaten up by crocodiles. Crocodiles 
abound in Africa. They are very large ugly 
creatures, with a monstrous mouth, and a back 
covered with shell, so hard that it is said to be 
bullet-proof. They often seize upon people 
and devour them. And this was thought to 
be the fate of poor Jumbo and his sister, until 
a huntsman brought in word that he had seen 
a ship off the coast, and white men prowling 
about on shore. 

This almost broke the mother’s heart ; for 
several days she would not taste any food. She 
feared that her husband would be very angry 
with her, for allowing the children to be out 
of her sight. And then she said she had rath- 
er, a thousand times over, that they had been 
swallowed by crocodiles, than to be carried 
off, and made slaves by the white men. She 
hated the sound of a white man’s name.. She 
would not allow even Mr. Harris to be men- 
tioned before her; for she could not help 
sometimes suspecting that he had returned 
and stolen her treasures from her. 

When Jumbo’s father returned, he was ve- 
ry angry—not with his wife,—for she was so 
sick and broken-hearted, that he could not be 
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angry with her ; but he vowed revenge against 
all the white men. Never again, he said, 
would he save one from death ; if they were 
shipwrecked on his shores, they should perish. 
Many a white man was afterwards murdered by 
the prince and histribe. Was it not melancho- 
ly that the cruelty of white men, should thus 
turn the kindness of a savage heart into gall 
and bitterness ? 

As for Jumbo and Zairee, they had a wretch- 
ed voyage. The bread that was given them 
was mouldy and hadr, and even of that they 
seldom had as much as they wanted. The 
want of pure air made them ill; and for many 
days Jumbo thought poor little Zairee would 
die. Five of the negroes did die, and were 
thrown overboard during the voyage. The 
hard-hearted captain did not seem tu pity his 
miserable captives in the least ; he was only 
angry to have them die, because he thought 
he should not get quite so much money. You 
will ask me if this man was an American ? 
One of our own countrymen, who make it 
their boast that men are born free and equal ? 
I am sorry to say that he was an American. 
Let us hope there are but few such. 
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After a long and wearisome voyage, the ves- 
sel arrived in the port of Savannah, the cap- 
ital of Georgia. The negroes were tied in 
pairs, and driven to the market-place to be 
sold. In this hour of distress, it was a great 
consolation to Jumbo and Zairee that they 
were not separated from each other. They 
were put up at auction together, and the same 
planter bought them both. For the first two 
or three years, they did not find slavery so 
bad a thing as they had feared. It is true, 
they were kept at work all the time ; but they 
were comfortably clothed and fed, and nobody 
abused them.* But, at the end of that time, 
a new overseer was appointed, who was a very 
cruel man. Their master was a kind-hearted 
man; but he was too indolent to take much 
trouble ; and he let the overseer of the slaves 
do pretty much as he pleased. Almost every 
day, some one or other of the slaves had a 
severe whipping, by order of this wicked ty- 
rant; and he made them work harder than 
Kamschatkadale dogs. Jumbo bore his fate 
with patience and fortitude ; but many a time, 


* We believe this is generally the case with slaves at the 
south; but the principle is wrong, even if there are nine 
hundred aad ninety nine good masters out of a thousand, 
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when his work was done, did he and Zairee 
weep to think of their beloved Africa, and of 
the pleasant times they used to have, sitting 
under the cocoa trees, eating yams and milk 
for supper. 

Jumbo had borne several cruel beatings him- 
self without complaint; but one day, when the 
overseer ordered Zairee to be tied to a post, 
and receive twenty lashes, merely because 
she had broken an earthen pitcher, he could 
endure it no longer. He ran to the post, 
seized hold of his sister, and tried to prevent 
her being tied. This didnogood. The poor 
creature was forced away; and Zairee was 
ordered to receive forty lashes, and her broth- 
er seventy-five. 

After this dreadful whipping, it was many 
days before Jumbo could creep out of his mis- 
erable bed. His heart was full of fury to- 
wards the white men. Alas! can we blame 
the®poor creature for it? Even a Christian 
would have found it very hard to forgive such 
injuries ; and Jumbo had never been taught 
to read his Bible. 

Not long after his recovery, he was accus- 
ed of wounding the overseer in the back, with 
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an intent to kill him; but the thing could not be 
proved ; and, as all the negroes hated him, it 
was as likely to be one as another. Jumbo es- 
caped punishment ; but as suspicion rested 
pretty strongly upon him, he was offered for 
sale. Zairee begged hard to be sold with 
him; but her request was denied. Jumbo 
was sold to a cotton planter, who lived about 
twenty miles distant. The parting of brother 
and sister was painfulindeed. The only con- 
solation they had had in their misery was the 
liberty of being together. Zairee could not eat 
any food the day that Jumbo left her ; and 
when the overseer heard of this, he ordered 
her to be whipped. ‘The next thing I shall 
hear,”’ said he, “ will be that she is ill and un- 
able to work. Ishall not allow of any such 
nonsense.”’ 

A plate ful! of food was piaced before Zai- 
ree, and a man stood over her with a whip, to 
beat her, if she didnot eat every motthful. 
This was in the United States of America, 
which boasts of being the only true republic 
in the world! the asylum of the distressed ! 
the only land of perfect freedom and equality! 
** Shame on my country—everlasting shame.” 
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History blushes as she writes the page of 
American slavery, and Europe points her fin- 
ger at it in derision. 

It was so ordered, by divine Providence, that 
what threatened to be the greatest calamity to 
the unhappy Zairee, turned out in the end to 
be a blessing. 

Among Jumbo’s new companions in slave- 
ry, was one very dignified middle-aged negro, 
who attracted his particular attention. He 
was very melancholy and said but little ; but 
when he did speak, he betrayed intelligence 
unusual among people of his color, who have 
so few advantages of education. He and 
Jumbo soon became very much attached to 
each other. One evening, as they sat in 
their hut making brooms, the elder negro said, 
in imperfect English, ‘I believe one reason 
I like you so well Jumbo, is on account of your 
name. They call me Pompey; but I am prince 
Yoloo.” Jumbo dropped his broom and look- 
ed up eagerly—the name sounded like some- 
thing he had known and forgotten. ‘I hada 
son named Jumbo,” continued the black 
prince ; ‘‘ but the accursed white man stole 
him from me when he was only nine years old.” 
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Jumbo sprang on his feet and uttered a 
shriek of joy. He had found his father! A 
long and earnest conversation followed, in 
the course of which Jumbo discovered that the 
Ashantees, a neighboring tribe, had made war 
upon his father, had taken him prisoner, and 
sold him to an American captain. 

Yoloo wept like a child when he found that 
both Jumbo and Zairee were alive and well. 
The most wonderful thing he had to tell was 
that Mr. Harris had bought a plantation in 
America, and actually lived within five miles 
of them. “I did not know it,” said Yoloo, 
*‘ till about six weeks ago, when master sent 
me to his house of an errand. It made my 
blood very hot, when I \saw the white man, 
whom I had treated with so much kindness in 
my own country; for I thought he had stol- 
en away my children ; and I have ever since 
been thinking how I could find an opportuni- 
ty to kill him.” 

Jumbo was glad his father had not killed 
him ; for he"said he felt sure he was good and 
kind, though he was a white man. 

Yoloo now felt very anxious to see Mr. 
Harris; for he thought he would buy him 
and his children, if he once knew who they 
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were; and every body said he was theMindest 
master in the world ; that he visited his slaves 
every day, listened to their complaints, reliev- 
ed their wants, and never alloWed the over- 
seer to punish them without his knowledge. 

Yoloo and Jumbo talked-a great deal about 
making themselves known to Mr. Harris. But 
they did not dare to talk in the presence of 
the overseer ; for they were obliged to speak 
English, because Jumbo had forgotten his na- 
tive tongue. When Yoloo repeated a song, 
with which his mother used to lull him to 
sleep, it sounded pleasant to his ears, and he 
smiled as a baby smiles, when he hears music; 
but he did not understand one word of all that 
was said. 

One day as they were busily at work, pick- 
ing cotton, a gentleman on horseback stopped 
and spoke to Yoloo. ‘‘ You seem to be a very 
industrious fellow,” said he; ‘‘ What is your 
name *” ‘* My name is Yoloo,” replied the 
slave ; ‘they call me Pompey’”’—as he spoke, 
he looked very expressively at Jumbo.— 
*“Yoloo!” exclaimed the stranger—“ and 
were you a prince in Africa?” ‘I was.” 
“Do you remember Mr. Harris the white 
man :*’ ‘ He lived with me many months.” 
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‘¢ God be praised !” exclaimed the stranger— 
and forgetting black and white, master and 
slave, he fell into Yoloo’s arms, and clasped 
him warmly to his bosom. 

Mr. Harris immediately expressed his wish 
to buy Yoloo and Jumbo. Their master, 
finding himeager for the purchase, demanded 
eight hundred dollars a piece for them. 

The next day, Mr. Harris paid the money, 
and took the two negroes home with him. 
He then went in search of poor Zairee. The 
news had got abroad that Mr. Harris owed a 
debt of gratitude to this family, and would pay 
any price for them. Zairee’s master took ad- 
vantage of this. He first asked eight hundred 
dollars for her ; and when he found Mr. Har- 
ris was willing to pay it, he demanded a thou- 
_ sand—then twelve hundred—then fifteen hun- 
dred. ‘Promise me in writing that I shall 
have the slave if I pay down fifteen hun- 
dred dollars,” said Mr. Harris. The master, 
fearing he should never make one half so good 
a bargain, complied. Zairee was purchased ; 
and in a few hours the affectionate girl was in 
the arms of her father and brother. 

Yoloo and his children expected to be employ- 
ed as slaves on the plantation of their kind 
friend. But Mr. Harris said, ‘“‘ Prince Yoloo, 
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who treated me like a king inhis own country, 
shall never labor for me. You shall all return 
to Africa; and with you shall go every slave in 
my household. I have tried to show my grat- 
itude to the negroes by being a kind master ; 
but I am satisfied this is not all I ought to do. 
They ought to be free. What is wrong in the 
sight of God, cannot be made right by the 
laws of man.’’ When Yoloo heard these bless- 
ed words, he knelt and kissed his benefactor’s 
feet. Mr. Harris did as he promised. He 
bought a ship, and gave his slaves free liber- 
ty to return in it to their native country. Two 
old negroes preferred remaining with him. 
The others returned with Yoloo. 

Jumbo and Zairee found their mother still 
alive. The great doll, which Mr. Harris had 
given them, remained in just the same dress 
it wore, when they ran away. Zairee, although 
she was now a woman, kissed it and wept over 
it ; she would hardly let any one touch it, so 
great was her reverence and gratitude for Mr. 
Harris. 

Often, as they sat together, under the pleas- 
ant shade of their native cocoas, did they re- 
peat to their neighbors, the story of the good 
white man. 
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THE DISOBEDIENT SKATERS. 


Said William to George, ** It is New Year’s day ! 
So, on with your cap! and, away! away ! 
We'll off to the pond—and so merry a play 

Who ever had before ? 
Be quick ! be quick ! if you would not be chid ° 
For doing what father and mother forbid ! 
So under your coat let the skates be hid 

Aud we’ll over the ice once more.”” 


They’re up, and they’re off—and the skates are tied 
On their run-away feet—then, away they glide 
Far over the pond, where ’tis deep and wide, 
Unconscious of danger near. 
But see ! the ice is beginning to bend ! 
It cracks! it cracks! and their feet descend! 
On nothing around can their hopes depend ; 
And their cheeks are pale with fear. 


But their flight to the pond had caught the eye 
Of a neighboring peasant, who, lingering nigh, 
Beholds their danger and hears their cry, 

And hastens to give them aid. 
Then, as home they are brought, all dripping and cold’, 
To all who the sorrowful sight behold, 
As the worst of the tale, with reproach ’tis told 

That the parents were disobeyed. 


H. F. G. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“The righteous shall flourish like a Paim tree.” 
Psawms xcii: 12, 13. 


The Palm tree, so celebrated by oriental 
poets in all ages, has for utility no rival in the 
forests of the eastern hemisphere. 

Every part of this admirable tree is applied 
to some useful purpose, roots, trurk, sap, 
bark, leaves, fruit, each in turn pay tribute 
to the wants and luxuries of man. The shaft 
ofthe Palm tree rises a noble upright column 
to a great height—it is branchless, but from 
its summit throws out numerous large long 
leaves, forming its own regal diadem. 

Palms, in the East, were symbolical of 
triumph, peace, and duration. Of triumph, 
from its free towering height ; of peace, for its 
fruits gave food, and its long shadowy leaves 
protection, from the intense heads of torrid 
sun ; of duration, for its ioe was ever 
fresh and green. 

Palms were emblems of victory, and were 
borne before princes and conquerers on all 
occasions of public festivity. In Syria, the 
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vanquished . themselves, presented them to 
their captors in token of submission. 

When Vespasian conquered Judea, he 
caused a medal to be struck, representing a 
female Captive, sitting beneath a Palm-tree, 
with this inscription; JUDEA CAPTA. 

The beautiful city of Jericho, the favorite 
residence of the Jewish monarchs, was called 
the “ city of Palms;” and the magnificent Pal- 
myra, owed its name to this favorite of the 
East. 

The Palm produces from one common root, 
numerous suckers, or off-shoots, which, if 
permitted to grow, extend, and form an en- 
circling forest ;—a beautiful emblem of a good 
parent, blessed in his surrounding offspring. 
It is to the well known verdure and fertility 
of this tree, that the royal Psalmist refers 
when he says, “‘ the righteous shall flourish as 
a Palin-tree.” wee, 


CONUNDRUMS. 


What trade might scare flies from mirrors ? 

What trade deserves the gratitude of colleges ? 
What trade are all of them Men of Letters? 

Why is Essex County like the statue of Washing- 
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GRACE OSBORNE. 


Little Grace Osborne was a good child. 
She was very kind. She would not even pull 
pussy’s fur, when her mother told her it would 
hurt pussy. Grace was very backward about 
learning to speak. When she was three years 
old, she made sad work talking. When she 
first saw a butterfly, she asked what it was. 
Her mother told her; but Grace could never 
remember to speak it right. She always call- 
ed it a butter-bird. I suppose the reason was, 
that she had seen a bird fly, and she thought 
every thing that had wings must be a bird. 

She called a caterpillar a pillar-tat. One 
day she saw one of these creatures weaving a 
web all round itself, on a rose-bush in the 
garden. 

Grace ran to tell her mother, and to ask 
what it meant. Her mother told her that 
after the caterpiller had covered herself all 
up with the web, she would die ; and bye and 
bye, a beautiful butterfly would come out of 
the ball. 

Grace knew this was true, because her 
mother said it; but she thought it was very 
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strange ; and wished that she could see the 
butterfly come out. Her mother cut off a 
branch from the rose-bush, and hung it up in 
the parlour. Every day Grace watched it. 
She began to think nothing would ever come 
out of it. But at the end of a few weeks, 
a bright and beautiful butterfly came forth, Its 
wings were a brilliant brown, edged with fiery 
scarlet. Grace was delighted. She clapped 
her hands, and called out, ‘‘ Mother ! Mother! 
See what a beautiful butter-bird has come out 
of the pillar-tat’s nest !”’ 

Grace did not offer to touch the pretty crea- 
ture; for her mother told her its wings were 
covered with very little feathers ;and that when 
these feathers were pulled out, it hurt the but- 
terfly very much. 

After they had looked at ita little while, her 
mother opened the window, and let it fly into 
the garden. As Grace watched it, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Oh see it go! Seeit go! It looks 
like a tulip flying.” 

When Grace was tired of looking out of the 
window, she sat down on the carpet, and tried 
to spell butterfly, with her ivory letters. Her 
mother placed them: 8. v. T. T. E. R. F. L. Y. 


CHARADE, 805 


“Does that spell butter-bird ?” asked Grace. 
“It spells butterfly,” replied her mother ; “ and 
my little girl must try to remember and speak 
it right.” Grace promised she would try. But 
a little while after, she said, ‘‘ Mother, what 
made the pillar-tat change to a butter-bird ?”” 
God made the caterpillar change to a butterfly,”’ 
said her mother. ‘“‘ The same God you told 
me my little baby-brother lived with?” asked 
Grace. 

“Yes, He is the same God, my child,” said 
her mother: ‘‘ The caterpillar seemed to be 
dead ; but you see it was only changed into a 
beautiful butterfly. Your little brother seemed 
to be dead ; and they buried him in the ground ; 
but God has made him a beautiful angel; and 
he lives in Heaven.” 

Grace was very silent for a few minutes. 
Then she looked up in her mother’s fave, and 
said, ‘‘ God is very kind, dear mother. I hope 
when I die, I shall go to live.with Him in 


Heaven.” 
}__.___ 


CHARADE, 
My first is a great personage, 
My second is a great ceremony, 
And my whole is a great festival. 
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A FABLE. 
THE SPIDER AND THE SILK-WORM. 


“Pray how long have you been weaving 
that web of yours ?”’ said a pert little spider, to 
a worm that had nearly finished its beautiful, 
gold-colored cocoon. ‘‘I have been several 
weeks employed upon it ; replied the silk-worm, 
without leaving her work for an instant; “ but 
I have very nearly finished it, now.” ‘* What 
a slow creature you are,”’ said the spider: ‘* It 
must be that nature has endowed you with 
very little genius. For my part, I can begin 
and finish a beautiful web between the rising 
and setting of the sun.” ‘‘ And after it is 
done, what purpose does it answer, but to catch 
a few silly flies ?”’ replied the silk-worm; “ A 
brush of the housemaid’s broom wil! sweep it 
away; and no one mourns for its loss. But 
the webs I weave clothe half the world, Prin- 
ces give gold in exchange for them ; and mer- 
chants grow rich upon my labors.” 

Mora. Let no little girl of ready memory, 
or nimble fingers, boast that she can do things 
quicker than her companions ; for the chance 
is that what is done slowly and carefully is well 
done. 
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LETTER 
FROM A NATIVE OF TONGATABOO. 


Boston, — 

You requested me, respected Jallonka- 
doo, when I left Tongataboo, to write often, 
and describe to you the manners of the people, 
whom I was about to visit. I am now in the 
city of Boston, called also the Literary Empo- 
rium, and will give you an account of their pro- 
ceedings, on a day which they term Independ- 
ence. I was awakened in the morning, by a 
tremendous noise; and inquiring the cause, was 
informed that they were firing guns incommem- 
oration of a victory,which this people had gain- 
ed over the inhabitants of a distart island ma- 
ny years ago. Having been thus informed, I 
went into the street, and met numbers of peo- 
ple, all of whom gazed at me and followed 
wherever I went, appearing to be much aston- 
ished ; for I had arrayed myself in all those 
clothes which we wear at home upon great oc- 
casions. I had a quantity of beads and feath- 
ers, which I distributed among the people, 
They received them with loud shouts of joy, 
and were much pleased, if I might judge from 
34 
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the numerous and hearty laughs, which pro- 
ceeded from the crowd. I then went to a 
large house, built upon a hill, and there I be- 
held what astonished me exceedingly ; it was 
a man as white as the whitest cloud you ever 
saw in the sky ; standing on a high place. 
‘They told me that this was the chief, who 
gained the famous victory over those islanders, 
and that he stood there to instruct by his ex- 
ample the wise men and counsellors, who as- 
semble in this house to have atalk, and make 
Jaws. He must be quite old, for it is halfa 
century since he rendered himself so illustri- 
ous, and yet he stands as well and firmly asa 
young man; he appeared rather haughty, for 
he did not condescend to speak or even nod 
to any of the people round him, who probably 
had come for advice. Ifhe is not haughty I 
can account for his silence and indifference 
only by supposing that he is what these people 
call near-sighted ; a defect in vision which has 
been very prevalent among them lately, espe- 
cially with the younger-part of the communi- 
ty. To remedy this, they wear before their 
eyes two round pieces of glass, which they say 
makes them look literary ; from the prevalence 
of this custom among them, I presume, the 
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name of Literary Emporium is applied to their 
city. 

The king, with many of his warriors and 
wise men, came out from this house and march- 
ed along with a great noise of musical instru- 
ments. I mixed with the crowd, but they would 
not allow me to walk; so great was their re- 
spect for me, that I was lifted from my feet 
and pushed along without any exertion on my 
own part. I expressed my thanks for their 
kindness and attention by speeches, nods, and 
gracious smiles, which were answered with 
shouts and acclamations. Some cried “ hur- 
ra,” which I supposed was intended to express 
their desire for some more of my beads and 
feathers. These I again distributed; but 
found it impossible to satisfy them, for the 
more I gave them, the more they screamed 
*¢ hurra.” 

We had now arrived at another house, 
which we entered ; and, it being filled with 
people, a man dressed in a black robe, got up 
_ in a box and talked very loud for a long time. 
He seemed to be one of their orators, inciting 
the people to war, for they stamped and clap- 
ped ina violent manner, interrupting him very 
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unceremoniously. I find that the women here 
are held in greater respect than with us; for 
they were seated above the men in this house, 
and they are allowed to wear feathers and 
beads, while the men wear very plain clothes. 
After this was finished, the crowd went from 
this house to another, where I discovered that 
the war to which their orator had been incit- 
ing them, was to be carried on by the teeth ; 
each one applying himself to devour some an- 
imal which was placed upon a table. 

They have a very strange way of curing the 
sick among this people. A man would tell 
them to drink the health of some person, when 
immediately they all would swallow a cup full 
of red liquor; and I was informed, by the 
person who sat next to me, that after this cere- 
mony, the person named is secure from all dis- 
ease. After having fought manfully, each 
having well done his duty, and talked and 
drank for some time, they all went away; and 
I too returned to my own house, wondering at 
the strange manners of this people, and think- 
ing how much preferable were the natives of 


Tongataboo. Your friend, 
Ona Loo. 
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CURIOUS COWS. 


It is a fact probably unknown to most of my 
little readers, that ants sometimes keep cows, as 
well as men. When I say they keep cows,I mean 
that they keep certain insects, from which they 
extract a sweet liquid, in the same manner we 
obtain milk from cows. ‘The insects they 
keep in this manner are aphides, or plant lice, 
and gall insects. Naturalists call them the 
‘**Ant’s milch cows.”” A few of these insects 
become the property of a whole tribe of ants. 
They enclose them, as a farmer does his sheep, 
to preserve them from rival ants, and topre- 
vent theirescape. They carry them food con- 
stantly, and place sentinels over them to give 
warning if any danger approaches. They milk 
the sweet juice from them, with much the same 
motion employed by a milk-maid. The fa- 
mous naturalist Huber, saw some brown ants 
build a chamber round the stem ofa thistle, in 
such a way that the stalk passed through the 
centre ; so that from their ant-hill they had 
only to climb the thistle, and enter their cow- 
pen. They watch the eggs of these insects as 


carefully as we tend our calves. 
36 


JANE PORTER. 


Jane Porter, was a bright, rosy cheeked, 
curly headed little girl, about seven years old, 
and as good a child as I ever wish to see. 

When she brought the comb to her mother, 
to smooth her snarled curls, she did not nestle 
and fidget, as I have seen some children do ; 
but stood up, still before her mother, and if the 
hair pulled ever so much, she did not cry out 
atall. She thought, “my mother does not 
hurt me on purpose, I know; and crying will 
not make me feel any better.” 

One day, when she had been sitting still a 
great while, she said, ‘‘ Mother, you never tell 
me fairy stories, or giant stories. Why dont you? 
Now, do tell me one, mother, such a one as 
you used to hear, when you was a little girl, 
like me.” 

“¢ My dear Jane, when I was a little girl, it is 
very true that I heard a great many stories of gi- 
ants and fairies; but the reason was, that there 
were then no good ladies so kind, and so much 
at leisure, as to write good stories for little chil- 
dren ; and the stories we told each other were 
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so silly, I was very glad to forget them. If I 
had read such good stories as you have to read, 
now, I should remember them, I think, per- 
fectly.” 

‘“‘ But one, mother ; just one. I do want to 
know how stories, used to sound, when you wes 
a little girl, like me.” 

* Very well, Jane; you shall hear one; or, 
at least, part of one; for I do not think you will 
care to hear it through; but, mind,—I shall 
not explain any part of itto you, which you may 
happen not to understand; you will then be 
quite as well off as I was.” 

‘Once there was a king, who had three 
daughters; they all went to seek their fortune— 

“ Their fortune, mamma, what was that ?” 
said little Jane. Her mother did not answer. 

‘¢ The two eldest took the high way, and the 
younger a foot path. ‘Towards night she came 
to a tree; she climbed the tree and on one of 
the highest branches, she found,—a giant’s 
house—all made of pure gold. She rapped at 
the door, and some person within, told her to 
come in. There sat a woman by an oven.— 
The oven was heated, ready to put some bread 
into it. The woman told her, she was a gi- 
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JANE PORTER. 


ant’s wife; and that when he came home he 
would eat her up. The little girl said to the 
giant’s wife, ‘I will dress your hair very neat- 
ly if you will let me get on your shoulders ; you 
are so high I cannot reach you otherwise.’ So 
she got on her shoulders, and when she had 
partly arranged her hair, she took an axe that 
laid on the floor, and cut off the head of the 
woman, and then put her into the oven. Ina 
few moments the giant came home. He was 
as much as half a mile high, and had oniy one 
leg, made of iron, which he used to heat red 
hot, to kill little children with : he said, ‘ where 
is my wife ?” the little girl said ‘¢ She is in the 
oven, and she loves to stay there, very much,” 
Then the giant looked into the oven to see if 
his wife was pleased; and the little girl pushed 
him in, too, and then shut the oven tight.— 
Then she took all the giant’s money and carri- 
ed it home.” 

“‘ Ts that all ? Mother.” 

** Yes, Jane, that is all; and that is quite as 
sensible a story as any, I used tohear. Do 
you like it? Can you tell which was the best, | 
the giant, or his wife, or the little girl ?” 

‘TI think the giant’s wife was the best; for she 
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did no harm, but was good to the little girl.— 
But why will you not tell me about the things 
I dont understand, in it ? how could a house 
of pure gold, large enough to hold a giant half 
a mile high, stand on the branch of a tree? 
and how could the giant walk with one leg ?” 

“The reason I do not tell you Jane, is, that 
there is no possible way to explain it to you. 
A foolish story it is, and must be. Do you see 
now, why the stories I used to hear, I do not 
choose to remember ? and would you not rath- 
er read a good and useful one, which will teach 
you something good, and encourage you to do 
rightly 2” 

“ Yes, mother, I know I ought to do it ; but 
yet, I cannot help liking fairy stories a little, if 
they are foolish.” 

‘When you are older, Jane, you shall read 
the Arabian Tales to me; because though 
they are full of fairies and genii, they are 
true pictures of the manners and customs of the 
country, and the superstitions of the inhabi- 
tants.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Little Girl’s own Book, written by the 
editor of the Juvenile Miscellany, mentioned 
in the last No., is now published. It contains 
a hundred engravings, many of which are ex- 
tremely pretty. All sorts of subjects are intro- 
duced, that can be instructive, or amusing to 
‘little girls. Fifty or sixty different games, 
plenty of puzzles, directions how to make 
boxes, baskets, and needle-books of various 
kinds, are introduced, beside fables, stories, 
poetry, &c. 


The following lines were written for it by 
Mrs. Ann Maria Wells, whose verses I am 
sure all my little readers will be glad to see 
once more in the Miscellany. 


THE FATE LADY. 


Ho! pretty fairy, are you there, 
I know you by that solemn air, 
Guiding your mystic wand with eyes 
That feign to read our destinies. 
Come form your’ circle, and create ! 
Here’s one that wants to know his fate.— 
Nay, wise one, never look demure, 
Yvuu’re not too modest, I am sure; 
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Direct thy wand, and let us know 
Of brother John, the weal or woe. 
The charm begins—his doom is out— 
—A wanderer all the world about. 


Lucinda’s turn— what taste has she ? 
For books ?—or loves she company % 
Ah! Lady, well may you look sad ; 
Lucinda’s fate is very bad— 

—Two dunces her fast friends shall be— 
Herself the dullest of the three! 


Maria’s fate is more refined ; 
‘Tis her’s to cultivate the mind, 
To be accomplish’d, with good sense, 
And meet her talents’ recompense. 


Come Lucy, with thy downcast eye, 
The lady waits your turn to try. 
Spiteful Fate-Lady ! look what’s here ! 
Lucy’s to be a grenadier ! 


Here’s little Willy wants to know 
The way his future course shall go. 
The way to go! ah! Willy dear, 

I’m glad ’tis so—your fate lies here, 
The fairy lady seals your doom, 
In that blest spot—your own kind home. 


Our manly Tom “ shall cur! his hair, 
And be the fairest of the fair ; 
With rosy cheek, and snowy brow”— 
Thers, strutting Tom! what think you now % 


Our Anna’s pathway lies through flowers, 
A long bright lapse of sunny hours; 
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And white light Bell, in fun and play, 
Trifles her foolish life away. 

Sweet Ellen, like the toiling bee, 
Shall charm us with her industry. 
Fanny in fishing shall excel ; 

And Peter live to be a Belle ; 

Emma an heiress shall come out, 
And shine at ball and play and rout, 
While timid George, who has a dread 
To go ungaurded up to bed, 

Is doom’d, a fate for him how bad ! 
To march afar a soldier lad. 

A band of warriors brave as he, 
Would form a dro!l light infantry ! 


But here’s Louisa,—she must try 
The Lady’s skill in destiny. 
Listen! a modest, gentle maid, 
No foolish airs her mind degrade, 
Possest of talents, virtue, grace, 
Her poorest, charms her pretty face. 
I wish the Lady would create, 
For me, so beautiful a fate! 
But vain the thought, for well I know 
That *tis within the power should glow 
To regulate the mind and heart, 
Unaided by her mystic art. 
Then, pretty fairy, while you thus 
So calmly stand, and point for us, 
I will be Fate-Lady ; and you 
Shall listen to your fortune too. 
An hour, a day, perhaps a week, 
Of you our fates we yet may seek, 
Then thrown aside in some lone spot, 
Neglected you shall lie forgot. 
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Or bitterer doom,—some petted wight 

Shall drag you, helpless, to the light, 

And charm’d with your gay painted face 

Shall crush you with too fond embrace ! 

Thy form no more shall rise elate— 

Fate Lady! this shall be thy fate. A.M. W. 


Carter & Hendee have published two books, 
that I should buy and study, if I were a little 
girl once more. ‘They are the Geographies of 
Essex County, and of Boston, and the adja-~- 
cent towns. WhenI used to go toschoel, I 
remember I knew a great deal more about the 
towns in England, than I did about the towns 
in Massachusetts. Every child ought to have 


a thorough knowledge of her own town,county, 
state, and nation. The Geography of Boston 
is illustrated by maps and. engravings of im- 
portant places. Here is a picture of the house 
in which the famous Benjamin Franklin was 
born, in 1706. The house was opposite the 
door of the Old South Church, in Milk street. 
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And here is the Monument erected in the 
Granary Burying Ground, to the memory of 
Franklin’s parents. Several gentlemen con- 
tributed to erect this monument, in 1827, asa 
tribute of respect to Franklin. 


Another number of the Library of Enters 
taining Knowledge is published. It contains 
some more interesting accounts of insects, and 
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of the very curious manner in which they build 
their nests, and supply the wants of their young. 
Nobody can read these books without being 
convinced that God is great and good. 


Old Peter Parley has come again, with a 
little book, in which he tells us all about Asia. 
I am right glad to see the old gentleman; 
and I think the more stories he tells, the better 
he tells them. I could listen to him all day 
long. 

A very good, and very pretty little English 
book has been reprinted in Salem, called 
Mamma’s Lessons. It contains sixteen good 
engravings; and its simple, affectionate style 
cannot fail to be interesting to small children. 


RIDDLE. 


By nature 1 am Black and Blue; 

If wounded I’m as fair as you ; 

I help the old ; instruct the youth 

In all their searches after truth. 

A mighty drinker in his haste 

Sweeps o’er my face, and lays me waste, 
And with his thousand mouths devours 
The labor of as many hours. 
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NEW YEAR’S WISH. 


THE JUVENILE MISCELLANY TO ITS READERS. 


The fleeting years so quickly fly, 
‘That you, my little friends, and I 
Awaked this morn to see begun 
Eighteen hundred, thirty one ! ‘gt 


Now, as I know you wish me well 
For many a pretty tale I tell, 
I too, must wish and do my best 
That you may through this year be blest, 


I have no sweetmeats, cake or toys, 
As gifts for little girls and boys ; 
But look in me, and you shall find 
Both food and playthings for the mind. 


You know the present hour alone 
Ts all that we can call our own— 
That time, forever on the wing, 

Is changing every earthly thing. 


And should His hand, who lent you breath, 
In childhood seal your lips in death, 
I would not think I e’er had given 
Aught to unfit the soul for heaven. 


But should your days to age extend, 
Regard me as your early friend ; 
And oft in memory, may you look 
With pleasure on your little book ! 


I then may be abused and torn, 
My words effaced, my cover worn, 
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But what I’ve done to mend the heart 
Preserve, as my immortal part. 


Resolve with every rising sun, 
That something learnt, or something done, 
Before he sets shall gild your way, 
Till years are lost in endless day. 
H. F. G 


RIDDLING FOREST. 


What tree is transparent ? 

What shrub is a delicate article of dress T 
What bush is not counterfeit ? 

What tree plagued the Egyptians ? 

In what tree would you put your jewels 
What tree is a lady’s name? 
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